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AM asked why the California girl is “different?— 

as it seems to be admitted that she is—why, in 

New York or London or wheresoever, she wins her 
way in love, in art, in business; and “what is the secret 
of her beauty, dash and ability.’ 

There is no mystery about it. It is for the same 
reason that in California the rose becomes a tree, and 
corn grows to twenty-three feet tall, and half a dozen 
of us have stood under the shade of a geranium. 
Namely, ‘it is in the way we live. It is evolution- 
while-vyou-wait. The California girl owes somewhat 
to heredity; a population of pioneers is always far 
above the average of physical and mental energy in 
the communities from which they migrated. But 
most of the differentiation, which is already striking, 
and is still in cumulative process, is the development 
of the individual life under conditions more favorable 
than surround American girls elsewhere. It is the 
working out of the prophecy of Bayard Taylor, nearly 
half a century ago—that under tuese friendly skies 
must develop in time a new and happier race. 

The California girl already averages taller, heavier, 
stronger than her eastern sister. Scientific measure- 
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MISS DELMAS WALTER, OF SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, A MAYFLOWER DESCENDANT 


ments in California and eastern colleges 
a few vears ago showed that the Cal- 
ifornia undergraduate surpassed the 
New England girl of the same age in 
elmost every measurement—with ten 
cubic inches more lung capacity, and 
a superiority in tested total strength 
(back, arms, legs and chest) of 716.2 
to 493.7. But she has smaller feet 
and waist. 

It would be strange if this were not 
so; and the disparity must increase as 
the type evolves and fixes. We shall 


presently have a new species of the 
genus girl—Puella California. 

The California girl has a fairy god- 
mother, which her name it is Nature. 
She hath all seasons for her own, and 
no stepmother Weather. The Califor- 
nia girl ean ride, drive, swim, walk, 
golf or picnic, any week in the year— 
any day, except the twenty or so when 
it rains. It is never dangerous nor 
uncomfortable out of doors; and she is 
out more than any other American girl. 
Quite as vital as this, she never has to 
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MISS MABEL MURRAY, OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


breathe impure air, day or night. No 
wonder she builds a chest like Juno. 
And her amazement when she finds 
what people breathe in winter in the 
east is as great as her pity. 


MISS MITCHELL 
Photographs by Arnold Genthe 


Not only the climate but the scenery 
of her state help in the development of 


her, physically and mentally. There is 
no other land in the world with such a 
range and variety of outdoor nature 


MISS KIRKPATRICK 
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MISS HAY, OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Photograph by Genthe 


of the noblest type. 
most interesting mountain range in 
North America; the greatest forests 
and the hugest trees in the world; sea 


The greatest and 


and shore, river and lake, all these 
invite and requite her. It is notorious 
that no other land has so many and 
so delightful outings; and there is 
infinite variety within easy reach of 
almost every city. 

Another advantage of the California 
girl is that she can—and generally 
does—eat more sanely. Fresh vegeta- 
bles, fresh fruit, fresh fish, every day 
in the vear. For oysters, every Cal- 
ifornia month has an R; and_ these 
amiable bivalves are as good in sum- 
mer as in winter. Strawberries every 
week in the year. All this makes for 


hetter digestion; and presently the 
California girl will have a stomach all 
her own. 

And all these things count for 
health; and health, in the long run, 
comes to beauty. And sane and happy 
living does no harm to the brain. The 
California girl has fewer nerves, be- 
cause fewer things to make her ner- 
vous. She is better poised and more 
serene; and has the more energy to 
expend in action. It would be absurd 
to pretend that she is invariably beau- 
tiful, brilliant and perfect. She is still 
human. But by class she averages well 
ahead of her sisters elsewhere, for these 
very simple reasons of her better envi- 
ronment and mode of living. And 
what she is not yet, she shall be. , 


OUR 


She School 


B JacobA.Rctcs 


F for no other cause than that my 

father was a teacher to the day of 

his death, and my wife till I married 
her, the calling would be sacred to me 
always. But as | sit here with the 
shouts of the children ringing in my 
ears as they fire their salutes to the 
flag, I think of the happy words a 
member of the Springfield school de- 
partment spoke when the other day | 
heard him give diplomas to a score of 
new-made schoolma’ams at the Hyan- 
nis normal school. 

“The honor guard of our liberties,” 
he called them, as he sent them forth 
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upon a mission than which there is 
none higher in our land. ‘Truly, they 
are that, and more and more as the 
years pass. Each generation sees the 
rush away from the land grow, sees 
the cities swell, with the same put ever 
in graver peril by the teeming crowds ; 
sees character and individuality strug- 
gling with heavier odds. I do not 
know whither we are tending. I hope 
and believe we are safe, for I believe 
God made this nation for greater 
things than he has yet wrought with it. 
When I watch the seas rising and the 
clouds threatening I think of the 
schoolma’am at the helm and am glad. 
Laugh if you will; I am _ content. 
While she is there we are safe. 

Pay? Yes! the laborer is worthy of 


BLANCHE BATES, THE ACTRESS, WHO IS A CALIFORNIAN 


Photograph by Arnold Genthe 
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his hire. But could you pay a mother 


for minding her children? In a very 
real way the teacher is, must be, both 
mother and home to too many of her 
Could you have paid the 


children. 


MISS FAY WILEY, OF 


Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


New England schoolma’am for what she 
did, and even more what she tried to 
do, in the south after the war, for 
white and black? Could any pay re- 
ward the weary lives I have seen liter- 
ally worn out in the service of stricken 
humanity in the slum of my own city— 
worn to the raw, day by day, with yet 
never a word betraying the toil and 
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the suffering; with the brave, patient 
smile ever there to cheer and help? I 
am thinking now of one Christmas fes- 
tival in a ragged school and of the 
sweet-faced teacher at the piano, with 
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the children clustering around singing 
their glad songs. None of them knew 
that she had come from the death-bed 
of her only sister, who was breathing 
her life ont while she played and sang 
with breaking heart, hiding her pain 
with a smile lest she sadden the chil- 
dren’s joy. Pay? I would have every 
teacher who is worthy the name of 
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teacher—and there should never be any 
other—paid enough to put her ever and 
for good beyond need of care; and when they and we, 
her vears of service were over I would 


have her rank 
as pensioner up- 
on the commu- 
nity !—nay, not 
bounty, but un- 
dying gratitude 
—at least with 
those who guard 
it against peril 
from fire and 
from violence. 
But I would 
rot stop there. 
There is some- 
taing of much 
import- 
ance than pay, 
something which 
money cannot 
buy but which 
society can give 
and must give 
freely to reward 
its faithful 
teachers. We in 
my city have 
raised salaries, 
provided pen- 
sions. We have 
emancipated the 
teachers from 
politics; they 
are free, if they 
choose to be. We 
have started 
right, but we 
niust do more, 
especially in the 
great city where 
the home is 
{fighting against 
such odds. We 


must make them 
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MISS TSURU AOKI, OF PASADENA, 
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is not enough to have rescued them 
from the politician; we must be allies, 
defense and for 
offense, if need be, and the only soil 


upon which such 
an alliance’ is 
made and kept 
is the home. 

In my own 
little home cot- 
tage, here in the 
greater New 
York, I mean to 
have the mothers 
and school 
teachers meet on 
social terms for 
the advantage of 
the one as of the 
other. And 
hope to see the 
day when every 
teacher will be a 
welcome and a 
natural guest in 
her children’s 
homes: in truth, 
a member of the 
family, cher- 
ished such. 
It has always 
seemed to me 
that it ought to 
be so. I 
am more than 
ever convince! 
that not until we 
have come to 
that, will we 
heve struck the 
real keynote of 
school reform. 
When the home 
and the school 
stand together in 
that way, the 
school will have 


cur friends, as in truth they are. We acquired backing that will keep it safe 


must take them into our hands, of 


and true to its work, and will make 


which they are so strong a prop. We of it the cornerstone of our liberties 


must not allow them to feel that they 


in truth, as in fancy—if we may so 


stand alone, a class by themselves. It refer to present conditions. 
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CONFESSIONS 


x seems very wonderful. Last week 
there were, in our little flat, just the 

two of us—my wife and 1. And all 
of a sudden there is but one of us— 
the Baby. 

I am a father—actually a father. 
Of course, that is a condition that 
arrives to most men, and | have always 
considered that it was a matter of rou- 
tine, merely; simply an incident of 
married life, just as paying rent or 
settling with the dressmaker. But, 
heavens! It is no incident; it is an 
event like, in importance, to being 
married. When it comes, you go 
around feeling every moinent that some- 
thing has happened to you. 

That Baby—now see here. Tl tell 
you, for instance, what he did. He— 
but no; I'll tell you in a minute. 

Nobody who has not been a young 
father—a new father, that is—can 
realize how big it makes him outside 
the house, and how insignificant it 
makes him, inside. It strikes me that 
the father of an eleven-pounder—ihe 
first—ought to be treated as Somebody, 
in his own house especially. Were it 
not for the father, there would have 
been no Baby. The claim is incon- 
trovertible! 

However, although in our flat there 
is, at this very instant, the Baby, the 
mother, the mother’s mother, the nurse, 
the doctor, the cook and myself, of 
them all I am the least consequence! 
A stranger would suppose that I was 
even an interloper, with no title to 
consideration ! 

T remember when T used to look upon 
my father as the greatest man in the 
world. Now TI know that I everesti- 
mated the situation. 

It—he—that is, the Baby, came not 
at all as T had expected he would. He 
caught me at the store—the rascal! If 
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that wasn’t smart in him, I’d like to 
hear what could be smarter. Oh, but 
he’s knowing! 

The changes he rung in on me were 
kaleidoscopic. At 9 o'clock in the 
morning | was at the store, just Jones, 
grocer; at 11 | was Mr John Jones, 
father, and was filling a street car; at 
11.20 1 was only John, shoved in a 
corner of the flat’s dining room, and 
even then in everyone’s way. 

When I saw the Baby, it—he, I 
mean—somehow did not appear pre- 
cisely as 1 had anticipated that a 
Jones would. He reminded me of a 
nest of mice that I once had uncovered 
in the barn, back home. He was se 
pink and wrinkly and squealy. Maybe 
I seemed a little disappointed, for I 
had been counting on a different result, 
he being mine and hers. But in a 
second, and just for a second, too, the 
sly rogue squinted up at me—he did !— 
and, by Jove, he knew me! And he 
wasn’t more than twenty or thirty 
minutes old! How’s that for a Baby? 

After they had hustled me out (as 
if I were a dummy, or a sack of meal!) 
I could hear him erying for me, which 
struck me as not very good for him, 
and made me mad at the cruelty of it. 
Poor little fellow, who wanted his 
papa! 

When I went back to the store 
(having been given to understand that 
I was not of any use to anybody in 
any way) it took me only two strides 
to cover the three blocks to the ear 
line. In the ear I tried to keep from 
grinning, but the whole carful of peo- 
ple were grinning, and to this day I 
wonder how they knew! The news 
got through the city mighty quick. I 
hought a noon extra, and looked to see 
what was said about it—him—us, that 
is; but we must have got crowded out 
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for some advertisement, at the last 
moment. These papers are run, not 
for news, but for money, and I am 
going to quit taking them. 
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The instant that Baby saw me, he 
laughed. I read in the encyclopedia 
that normal babies do not laugh or 
take notice until about a month old. 


* pooR LITTLE FELLOW, 


At night I saw the Baby again. It 
had grown like the mischief. Its—his 
eyes are blue and watery. I do hope 
that they are not weak. They look 
weak. I think that he ought to be 
fitted with glasses, or at least be exam- 
ined, but I shall not say so. Sugges- 
tions that I make are received with 
ridicule and contempt. Yet I am his 
father! 


WHO WANTED HIS PAPA!” 


jut Paul, my son, took notice when 
he was twenty minutes of age, and 
laughed when he was six and one-half 
hours ! 

During the night I got to thinking 
of this, and it worried me. I feared 
that he was too precocious, and would 
be stunted in some way, to even mat- 
ters. So on my road to the store, in 
the morning, I dropped off to see the 
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doctor, and told him my observations. 
And what satisfaction did I get? Why, 
he scarcely listened. What are babies 
to him, I suppose, so long as he has his 
fee for helping them in. 

He even had the nerve to deny that 
what I told him was possible. That 
shows that he is no kind of a doctor, 
or he would have seen at once that this 
Baby is not the ordinary, regulation 
article. It is our Baby; it is a Jones! 

They—the mother, the mother’s 
mother, the nurse, the cook, and the 
neighbor women who have been in— 
have permitted me to hold it, once. I 
never had dreamed that a father must 
have permission from seven or ten 
women, 2nd some of them outsiders, 
before he can handle his own offspring. 
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I did not hold him long. The specta- 
tors pestered me so, and appeared so 
sure that I’d break him (and I was a 
bit shaky, myself), and acted so like a 
lot of hens with only one chick be- 
tween them, that I confess I was awk- 
ward, and was willing to lay him down. 

He felt very soft and mushy. I 
wonder if it is natural for a baby to 
be so jellyfish-like. He can’t be a 
freak, with no backbone or—or some- 
thing. This troubles me, and if he 
does not harden after exposure I shall 
have the doctor again. 

Paul—we have named him Paul, as 
a compromise on Robert, which I 
wanted, and Launcelot, which his 
mother wanted, and Bartholomew and 
Jasper, which his grandmothers wanted, 
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and Ned and Dick, which his grand- 
fathers wanted, and Angus, which some- 
body else wanted, and Patrick, which 
cook wanted—Paul is to be a railroad 
president or a general in the army; 
whichever is his bent. ‘The selection 
will be put to him, in due time, and 
he shall be educated with this single 
end in view. From all that I ean tell, 
now, he would do well as either. 

I already have spoken about him to 
Mr Barrows, of the C & O K. Il 
chanced to ride down town with Mr 
Barrows, in the car, and I asked him 
to bear Paul in mind, if there hap- 
pened to be prospects of an opening in 
the head office. He laughed, as if I 
had perpetrated a joke! 

I also have figured that the West 
Point examination of candidates from 
our district in 1920 will be the one for 
Paul, in case he decides to be a general. 
So about 1918 I shall make it my pur- 
pose to see that some congressman 
upon whom I can depend is elected. 
Paul’s grandparents are set upon hav- 
ing him a bishop! But one thing he 
shall not be, and that is, a grocer. 
No, sir! 


Now, i've got to tell you about that 
Baby. He isn’t like other babies. 
Bless you, no! So 1 have no fear of 
boring you. I recollect how 1 used to 
go out of my way to avoid Jenkins, 
when he had his—l mean, when they 
had their first child. He was always 
inflicting upon me what it said and 
did, and nothing out of the common 
run, either. But my son! It’s a dif- 
ferent proposition. 

Well, he is learning to talk. A week 
old, and has said “daddy,” just as 
plain as you ever heard! His mother 
insists that it was “mamma,” and to 
please her I agree; but it was “daddy,” 
all the same. 

Where in the world do you imagine 
he heard it? No one can guess! 
Everyone thinks it perfectly marvelous, 
except Jenkins, and he is jealous, as 
he has a right to be. And listen! the 
other day (it was Sunday afternoon a 
3.36) that Paul boy, my son Paul— 
he’s only a week old, now—and then he 
was but four days and four and one- 
half hours—asked, plain as could he— 
there, T hear him erying! Ile wants 
his papa. 


Prescience 
By Rose Mitts Powers 


Love, hear the burden of my prayer: 
’T will not be always thine to woo, 
And lifeless fingers have no care 
If laid therein be rose or rue. 


Love, hear the burden of my prayer: 
Give me to-day to hear thee vow 

TIlow dear my eyes, my lips, my hair, 
Nor wait for Death to teach thee how. 


Love, hear the burden of my prayer: 
Lock me to-day in thy embrace! 

Too late when striving candles flare 
To rain thy kisses on my face! 


Love, hear the burden of my prayer: 
Walk with me gently down the days, 

Lest Death come on us, unaware, 
And point the parting of the ways. 
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INCE the time of Elizabeth in 
England, architectural progress 
may be traced distinctly in the 
dwelling house, and since that time the 
residence, and especially the country 
residence, has been gradually becoming 
a more and more important part in the 
life of the people. In no country is 
this fact more marked than in our own. 
Before the reign of Elizabeth, in 
England, and up to a much later 
period in France, it was the custom to 
extend a long series of rooms whose 
only connection with the central part 
of the house was by passing through 
the intermediate chambers. With this 
arrangement privacy of anv sort was 
of course only possible in the last room 
of the suite, and was then to be ob- 
tained only at the expense of passing 
through every other chamber in order 
to get to it. But with the development 
of the English country house came in 


the one principle upon which the plan 
of the residence has ever since been 
based, and that is the hall or passage- 
way allowing separate access to every 
room or suite of rooms within the 
house. These country house plans 
first developed under the influence of 
the Gothie style of architecture, which, 
for monumental purposes, was then 
passing away in England. These 
plans were first quadrangular, of which 
Haddon Hall in Derbyshire is the best 
example, or took the general shape of 
the letters E and H, and other later 
modifications. From this period down 
through the reign of the Georges in 
England, the English country house 
passed through a regular sequence in its 
development. The revival that fol- 
lowed soon after the renaissance of 
Italy produced the block plan in the 
smaller English house, and it was this 
type that the early English colonists 
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A NATIVE AMERICAN REPRODUCTION OF SOMETHING OF THE SPIRIT OF TILE ENGLISIL HALF- 
TIMBERED COTTAGE 


IN THIS HOUSE, PLASTER OR “ROUGH CAST” IS EMPLOYED WITH A NICE SENSE OF RELA- 
TION TO THE STYLE AND SURROUNDINGS OF THE DWELLING. (SEE ALSO PAGE 300) 
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THE CUARM OF COMPOSI- 
SITION AND GROUPING IN 
THIS OLD ENGLISIL DWELL- 
ING, WITIL ITS IRREGULAR 
LINES OF ROOF AND FRAM- 
ING, IS NOT CAUGIIT IN 
THE 


MORE MODERN HOUSE, 
ALSO ENGLISIL, BESIDE 
IT. IN AN ARTISTIC IR- 
REGULARITY OF GROUP- 
ING IS AN INHERENT 
BEAUTY. 


GAMBREL-ROOFED 
AMERICAN ILOUSE OF 
EXCELLENT — PROPOR- 
TION, AND A SECOND 
VIEW OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE PICTURED ON 
PAGE 299, 
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brought with them to America and so 
transplanted to a new soil and climate 
the style we term colonial. In Eng- 
land the process of development did not 
stop here. Rather, at a period almost 
immediately after the colonial style 
began its individual growth in Amer- 
ica, the influence of the Gothic style— 
preserved in the minor cottage and 
small country house of England— 
began to merge with the renaissance, 
until it has finally produced an almost 


natural and quite logical new form 


had become familiar in England, while 
the early Dutch settlements showed 
quite as distinctly the tendencies that 
they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers. These various styles of archi- 
tecture slowly merged into each other, 
and under the influence of the varia- 
tions induced by climate and material, 
and the life and condition of the peo- 
ple, soon produced a dwelling that in 
plan and treatment differed radically 
from those in any other country. 
When near the beginning of the nine- 


A LARGE HOME IN A SUBURB OF CHICAGO 


which has begun to show its influence 
upon the architecture of our own 
country. 

In the earlier period of the coloniza- 
tion of America, but little attention 
was given to the architecture of the 
people. A shelter was at first the only 
requisite. As the colonies prospered, 
and wealth and leisure became more 
general, it was of course most natural 
for them to turn to the mother coun- 
try for their architectural designs and 
even at the first for the materials. 
The buildings erected at this time 
showed that the first settlers had 
brought over with them the same set of 
inherited prejudices and forms that 


teenth century the renaissance entirely 
lost its force in England, several trans- 
itory architectural fashions were then 
tried in both countries. Among these 
was the Greek revival, which in the 
western portion of New York state has 
left us with some very charming 
houses, but this style soon degenerated, 
and from then until almost the present 
day the less said about the progress of 
domestic architecture in America, the 
better. 

Throughout this period, however, 
had been slowly growing a distinct and 
typical American plan, until to-day 
certain of its combinations and forms 
have become so much impressed upon 
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the life of the family that they are 
proving a serious menace to the pos- 
sible further development of the artistic 
phase of the new movement in archi- 
tecture. The difference between the 
country life in England and America 
must be understood. In England the 
first thought of the landho!der is for 
privacy. For this purpose he sets his 
house well back from the street and 
protects it by high walls or hedges. 
The real face of the house is toward 
the garden at the rear, and here trans- 
pires most of his family life. He lives in 
his country house through most of the 
year. The American goes to his for 2 
short period in the summer and con- 
siders it more of a camp where he may 
“rough it” during the summer months 
than a residence where he expects the 
comforts and niceties of his city life. 
We have a further large population 
that lives throughout most of the year 
in a suburban house situated between 
the city and the country and combin- 
ing the requirements of both, and so 
located that the man may attend his 
business in the city in the davtime and 
return easily to his house at night. In 
England no parallel of this phase of 
American life exists to any such 
marked degree, although there is a 
tendency latterly to somewhat adopt 
this American custom, at least in part. 
Therefore, for the American suburban 
house we must go more immediately to 
the English farmhouse, if we wish to 
adapt to our own purposes any of the 
feeling or spirit of the English country. 

The French, the best cooks in the 
world, perform their entire task within 
the area that is often given in this 
country, in a house of moderate size, to 
the china closet alone, for the Amer- 
ican, following his English ancestor, 
has fallen into the habit of giving an 
undue amount of importance to the 
kitchen or service portion of the house. 
This tendency reacts upon itself, and 
it may be that the exaggerated impor- 
tance given to the servant problem in 
this country is less unavoidable than 
the ordinary housewife supposes. If 
she could but once be brought to con- 
sider restricting the area now given to 
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the kitchen and the closets connected 
with it, might it not be found that 
the ordinary routine of housenold life 
would move along more easily and with 
less friction? However this may be, 
the fact remains that to-day the Amer- 
ican house plan is developed without 
any fitting or logically outgrowing 
exterior, to a point where it is no longer 
possible to apply to it for exterior 
treatment the veneer of any of the 
earlier architectural styles with any 
effect of natural sequence or fitness. 
Our plan to-day is not suited either 
to the Italian, colonial or English 
exterior. 


AN EXPRESSION OF THE FAMILY’S INDIVIDU- 
ALITY 

The importance of the plan in the 
development of the ordinary house is 
somewhat underestimated. The ex- 
terior should be neither more nor less 
than a garment developed logically 
from and suggested by the arrange- 
ment of the plan itself, and should not 
only express naturally the require- 
ments of the American family, but 
should clothe and cover-in the plan in 
the simplest and most individual 
fashion. Just as every nation should 
express its essential characteristics in 
its architecture, so every family should 
express its individuality, in so far as 
its requirements differ from those of 
other American families, in the ar- 
rangement of a suburban house plan. 

In America, so far, we seem to have 
produced only two distinctive and at 
present warring types of exteriors, both 
of these more or less borrowed from 
other nations. One is the development 
of the colonial house, which is no 
longer appropriate to our needs, and 
the other, by the use of classic forms 
of architecture modeled closely upon 
either the Italian or English renais- 
sance and used with a plaster or rough 
cast exterior, may produce a form 
closely suggestive of the Italian country 
house. When used with shingles, even 
with the flat Italian roof and retain- 
ing the classic proportions for column, 
balustrades, ete, its immediate deriva- 
tion is less pronounced and it attains 
by the mere force of the material 
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SUBURBAN 


employed more nearly to a distinctive 
American style. It is evident that the 
American and English suburban houses 
are more nearly approaching a common 
plane. The American is beginning to 
give more attention to the surround- 
ings of his house, and also is acquir- 
ing somewhat of the same feeling for 
family life that the Englishman has 
always retained. The country house 


MANSION, 


in England has a charm of domes- 
ticity (and simplicity) that is unde- 
niable. Set in a little garden, over- 
grown with vines, partially obscured 
and retired from the road, even the 
humblest cottage attracts the passerby. 

Nothing does so much to make or 
mar the appearance of a house as its 
surroundings. Indeed, even the most 
terrible examples of architecture that 
have been left us by the immediately 
preceding years of our development, 
would ‘appear to much greater advan- 
tage if they were only covered by some 
climbing vines, while it cannot be said 
that the best architectural composition 
would be hurt by the addition, prop- 
erly arranged, of some such accessories. 
Tt is this quality of “homeliness” that 
forms much of the charm of English 
domestic architecture. A test of a 
good building, of whatever time, con- 
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sists in how far it has adapted itself to 
its environment. It should harmonize 
with the surroundings, landscape, and 
the atmospheric conditions perfectly in 
order not to seem at variance with it, 
and this our yellow and white, prim 
modern attempt at colonial seldom 
succeeds in accomplishing. To be 


sure, the four-square house need not be 
out of sympathy with its surroundings, 


MODIFIED ITALIAN WITH YANKEE FEATURES 


but to this sense of fitness the new 
building seldom attains. 
INCREASING USE OF BRICK 

No little of the charm from the 
English house comes from the material 
employed, and in our own country 
there is an unmistakable movement 
toward the use of brick for even the 
minor domestic class of buildings. By 
brick it must not be imagined that it 
is in the form in which the American 
has usually been accustomed to see it, 
inasmuch as the modern feeling for the 
use of brick disregards the old shiny 
“pressed brick” and uses rough red 
brick with a great deal of variety in 
color, and laid with a very wide joint, 
much after the English fashion, which 
gives a beauty of texture and requires 
a simplicity of treatment that adds no 
little charm from the material alone to 
the suburban dwelling. 
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Climate, of course, offers another 
important consideration in the treat- 
ment of our suburban house. It is only 
in California or in the extreme south 
of our country, for instance, that the 
courtyard or patio of the Italian or 
Spaniard could be employed as a dis- 
tinctive feature. England allows the 
use of the terrace more universally than 
is considered advisable in this country, 
although this is largely because the 
adaptability of the terrace to our 
requirements is as yet little understood. 


FAREWELL TO THE PIAZZA 


The piazza and bay window, both 
considered indispensable adjuncts to 
the American house, are slowly losing 
their hold in the country or suburban 
residence. The American householder 
is finding that the terrace answers 
every purpose for which he might use 
the covered veranda or piazza, and all 
he now requires is some slight projec- 
tion immediately at the front door. 
Our climate, to be sure, demands a 
vestibule at the entrance, which is not 


vitally a part of the English plan, and 
the bay window is now superseded by a 
plan so arranged as to give the entire 
room more of an outlook in all three 
directions than the bay window ever 


allowed to any one side. This, in 
itself, evidences in part the English 
movement. 

Another detail of the English work 
that we are beginning to appreciate 
and use more universally is the case- 
ment window. It needs but a short 
trial of this convenient window to 
convince the American housewife that 
it suits her purpose much more fully 
than the old-fashioned double-hung 
form, and now it is perfectly possible 
to so use the casement window that it 
may be made tight even against the 
heavy rains that in our climate occur 
somewhat more frequently than in 
England. 

The question that concerns us as 
regards this movement then is how far 
the English house, which is acknowl- 
edgedly the most perfectly developed 
type of the country idea, may be 
modified or adapted to suit our require- 
ments. We must take this English 
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house and study and adapt its prin- 
ciples, and not repeat it exactly line for 
line without regard to its meaning. 
The English house is a permanent 
home, and so too should our country 
house be. We should condense our 
plan even somewhat more than in the 
English manor house. 

Throughout the eastern part of the 
continent the example set by colonial 
precedent has influenced very strongly 
the development of the architecture in 
that portion of the country. In the 
west this influence has been less 
strongly felt, and here more variety of 
expression may be found, but as a rule 
with less evidence of taste and refine- 
ment. Around Philadelphia the subur- 
ban house has more nearly approached 
the spirit of the English type than any 
other place in the country. The 
houses have derived both from the 
Dutch and English architecture native 
to the locality, certain characteristics 
tending more strongly to the expres- 
sion of the home life than apparently 
have been felt in other portions of the 
eastern coast. The type around Boston 
and its suburbs is more likely to be 
coldly influenced by the New England 
colonial residence, but now no longer 
suited to the plan upon which it is 
forced. Around Chicago may be found 
many interesting suburban houses, 
some strongly influenced by the English 
half timber cottage, which, beautiful as 
it is in the climate and surroundings 
in England, ought not to be exactly 
transplanted to our country, as is some- 
times done. The modern English style 
as evidenced in the smaller suburban 
home, is an admixture of Gothic and 
classic architectural forms and _ prin- 
ciples that has practically produced a 
new style. 

However, any such infusion of the 
English domestic spirit into our subur- 
ban houses must not be sought at the 
expense of our individuality. The 
transfusion must be natural and easy 
and should be by a process of selection 
which will give us the best only, and 
that part alone which is appropriate to 
our needs and the characteristics of 
our population. 
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MR AND MRS SETON ON THE TERRACE AT WYNDYGOUL 


Hostess 


@y Susie Root Rhodes 


RS GRACE GALLATIN SE- 
TON, writer, artist, “bookmaker,” 
club woman, home-maker, an 

expert in woodcraft, excels as a hostess ; 
she is a delight to her friends, a woman 
not only of cultivated mind but of win- 
ning ways and gracious manners. 

Grace Gallatin was born in Califor- 
nia. After her early girlhood her home 
was on the Atlantic coast, her school 
days being spent in the east, with in- 
tervals of foreign travel. In 1894 she 
was sending weekly letters from Paris 
to American papers. 

In 1896 she was married to Ernest 
Thompson Seton—naturalist, author 
and illustrator—and since that time 
she has been his constant companion 
and helper. She is one of the most 
effective woman speakers in New York 
city, but she is not often heard from 
the platform these days, since Mr 
Seton has given so large a part of his 
time to lecturing. Mrs Seton has much 
magnetism, is the picture of health, 


with physical as well as mental energy. 
One who sees her as hostess in her own 
drawing room, noting her graceful fig- 
ure and clear eye, can well imagine her 
a picturesque figure on horseback, and, 
as we have always heard of her—a 
good shot. 

“Tf the illustrations in our books are 
good,” said Mr Seton to the present 
writer, as he worked at his easel, 
“thanks are due her, for she does the 
designing. Mrs Seton is primarily 
an artist, although she neither draws 
nor paints. I am not an artist, while 
I both draw and paint, as you know. 
Mrs Seton has made a new departure 
in assuming that bookmaking is a fine 
art. To her a book is a creation, all 
belonging to one scheme.” 

“Why, yes,” put in Mrs Seton, who 
entered at this juncture, “ to make a 
book, one must know its story to prop- 
erly design any part of it. I, of course, 
attend to every detail of our books; 
select cover color, make cover design, 
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see to title page, to copyright ; I choose 
style and quality of paper, kind of 
type, and also decide upon marginals. 
These leaves which you now see Mr 
Seton drawing are for a marginal of 
our new book, Two Little Savages, 
which will come out in October.” 

Mrs Seton took a blank leaf of the 
“dummy,” which shows the form and 
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and down is to be a tall tree. Mr 
Seton does the drawings.” 

Mrs Seton not only can write a 
book, and design its exterior, but make 
every particle of the book itself, and 
its pictorial possibilities are her de- 
light. She insists that “the pencil may 
be handmaiden to the pen, and the 
thought of the text amplified and 
beautified by the 
medium of illustra- 
tions; the book a 
harmonious whole 
because the rela- 
tions of the two are 
properly recognized 
and maintained.” 

Mrs Seton is be- 
coming celebrated 
for her entertain- 
ing, and whether it 
be a reception, din- 
ner, musical or 
house party which 
she gives, it is sure 
to be a success, and 
unique in its way. 
Each season’s plan 
of entertaining has 
new and novel 
features. 

At their country 
place, Wyndygoul, 
named for one of 
the Seton estates in 
Scotland, Mr and 
Mrs Seton now stay 
from May until 
December. This 
place is a Connec- 
ticut forest, which 
until their arrival 
had been a wilder- 
ness, a “forest 
primeval,” though 
only one hour by 
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MRS SETON AT HER WRITING DESK, OVERLOOKING THE TERRACE York. The station 


size of the future book. “Now this is 
how I help with the illustrating; these 
pencil marks are all mine; this cir- 
cular mark is to be a chipmunk, these 
wavy marks mean a little hill or 
mound, and this long line running up 


nearest is Cos Cob, 
which was so named for Chief Cos Cob, 
grandfather to “Ab,” the last of the 
Indian tribe of Pequots who lived in 
this section. Ab had his dwelling in a 
rock on the land now owned by the 
Setons. Here he lived, died and is 
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buried. From the station to the Seton 
gate is about a half mile; there remains 
a quarter of a mile more before the 
house is reached. The first purchase 
was but a few acres upon which the 
house was built. But the English- 
man’s love for owning the land that 
adjoined his has prevailed until there 
have been added one hundred and fifty 
acres to the 
original pur- 
chase. 

The house is 
situated on a 
mound and 
built of rough- 
hewn stone that 
was quarried on 
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vines, wild flowers and ferns. The 
house shows exquisite harmony in its 
furnishings and decorations, which ar2 
gathered from many lands. On the 
walls are etchings and tapestries’; here 
and there are bronze figures, choice 
pieces of carved ivory, odd pieces of 
silver, delicate china. Indian relics 
abound, Indian rugs are on the floors. 


the place. The 
exterior is an- 
tique in appear- 
ance, with a 
pleasing oddity 
which tells of 
modern produc- 
tion. Its style 
of architecture 
has been spoken 
of as Italian; 
I asked about 
it and learned 
what I might 
have guessed, 
that it was 
“Setonian,” 
pure and sim- 
ple. The con- 
struction and 
arrangement 
inside as well 
as out are pe- 
culiarly effect- 
ive, with a 
simplicity that 
is very pleas- 
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ing. The living « yrs geron CAN INDULGE HER FANCY IN THE MATTER OF FLORAL 


room is large 

and is the 

workshop, the studio of the Seton 
family. The outlook is in three direc- 
tions. In one end of the room is 
a window that fills almost the entire 
wall space, and through it one looks 
out upon a deep ravine with its fine 
old trees, moss-grown rocks, creeping 


DECORATIONS ” 


At Wyndygoul Mrs Seton can in- 
dulge her fancy in the matter of floral 
decorations; she uses for the table 
almost exclusively the wild flowers, 
vines and ferns that grow in such pro- 
fusion about, beginning in earliest 
spring with blue and white violets, 
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A CORNER OF THE TERRACE, WHICH IS WALLED OFF FROM THE VERANDA 


dogwood, wild azalea and columbine— 
there is never a lack. A decoration of 
which she is very fond for the center 
of the table is a glass bowl filled with 
blue iris and surrounded with maiden- 
hair fern. Another is a center bowl of 
mountain laurel surrounded with ferns 
and some trailing vines of the cinque- 
foil radiating to the edge of the table. 
The wild pink and moccasin flower are 
among her valued possessions ; the field 
daisies and the blackeyed Susans she 
gives a place; the bluebell and golden- 
rod, the foxglove and cardinal flowers. 
She uses also the Bouncing Bets, the 
white and purple asters, Robert’s plan- 
tain and blue vervain, the latter being 
effective in keeping witches away. 
Among the vines we find the green 
briar, the clematis, the American ivy 
and the bittersweet. 

Wyndygoul is well adapted to house 
parties, which are a part of the season’s 
program there. Mrs Seton has shown 
especial skill in this kind of entertain- 
ment. At the time of the housewarming 
she furnished the house complete, sup- 
plied its larder, manned it with ser- 
vants, and entertained a dozen people 
for a week in midwinter. This tre- 


mendous task was to all appear- 
ances easily accomplished. Here was 
truly a twentieth century frolic; among 
the guests were scholars, critics, sculp- 
tors, authors, editors and artists; here 
wit and wisdom met and mingled. Mrs 
Seton personally makes no small part 
of the charm of her home, while Mr 
Seton is a genial host, a good raconteur 
and a good listener. Their Wednesday 
evenings at home in their studio in 
New York city have been highly pop- 
ular in literary and art circles. 

Dinner giving is Mrs Seton’s favor- 
its form of entertaining. Her dinners 
are celebrated, not only for the menu, 
which is prepared with taste, but for 
the bright people gathered at her board. 
Once each year Mrs Seton gives a din- 
ner for her own sex, from which even 
the lord of the manor is barred. These 
dinners are entirely out of the beaten 
track. It may be a colonial or it may 
be a western dinner; but whatever it 
may be, the invitation, the menu and 
the service are in keeping. 

The “great horn spoon” dinner, given 
recently, will serve to illustrate. The 
invitations were in red. 


* Decorations for the table were black 
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and red ; the name cards were red paper 
spoons. The table was of Flemish oak, 
with black centerpiece covered with 
Jacq roses and crimson streamers radia- 
ting to various sides. In the very cen- 
ter of the table was a mirror sunk in a 
wreath of roses, the mirror simulating 
water, in which floated two crystal 
swans. The decorations were aspar- 
agus ropes and red roses from the 
chandelier to the centerpiece, over 
which a big red rose was suspended, on 
which was inscribed a legend to the 
effect that the whole feast was sub-rosa. 
A bid for the great horn spoon—a 
story—was told at each course by a 
different guest. 

The great horn spoon was in evi- 
dence. On it had been carved the face 
of the “Ancient Mistress Sapphira” ; 
it was inscribed and dedicated “To the 
Modern Sapphira.” At the end of the 
long handle was a tiny hole, and about 
it carved in delicate letters, “Sup sor- 
row with this end.” In the bowl of 
the spoon was the inscription, “Be 
merry with this.” Mr Seton, not 
privileged to carve any part of the food 
for that dinner, carved the spoon. 
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MENU OF THE GREAT HORN SPOON DINNER 
Vermouth cocktail 
Hors d’oeuvre 
Olives Caviar on toast Salted almonds 
Grape fruit with sloe gin 
Danish soup 
Deviled crabs 
Rocky mountain elk served in polished 
hoofs of animal 
Sweet pickles Currant jelly 
Roast sucking pig stuffed with whole 
apples and nuts 
Creamed spinach Roast potatoes 
Seton sorbet 
Asparagus Tealduck Crabapple jelly 
Alligator pears, sauce vinaigre 
Ices in form of spoons 
Ginger Marron glace 


Fruit tartlets 
Coffee Chocolate Bonbons 


Mrs Seton is a member of the New 
York Woman’s Press club, a member 
and state delegate of the League of 
American Pen Women, president of the 
Pen and Brush club, author of that 
charming book, A Woman Tenderfoot, 
a writer of verse, some of which has 
been set to music. Yet busy as she is, 
she finds time to write much and well 
for leading periodicals on subjects of 
interest to women. 
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MRS SETON’S CHEERY DINING ROOM 
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By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


It was the night, the very one, 
O saints, that I forgot; 

Back to me came my little son, 
And woe! I knew him not. 


How could I dream the small feet bare The candles that I gave to light 
Were those that, snowy shod, That darksome road for him, 

We shut from out the light and air He did not bring with him last night, 
To find their way to Gol? And my reft eyes were dim. 


I shut the door against the child 
I would have died to kiss; 

What if those feet, by earth defiled, 
Their backward way should miss? 


If any child again might come, 
Though he in tatters dressed, 
I'd take him in my empty home 
And rock him on my breast. 
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OME-MAKERS 
are ever on the 
alert for new ideas 

and good ones, whether strictly new 

or not, for the beautifying of the 
home and rendering it more comfort- 
able and convenient. If the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, the value 
of household furnishings-and decora- 
tions is quite as emphatically to be 
recognized and felt in the seeing, not 
in the shops but in actual] use. We 
give this month a few pictures of house 
interiors, a reproduction in every in- 

stance from a photograph taken in a 
real home. In this new department— 
for such it is to be—the illustrations 
and the ideas, like those in our now 
famous “Discoveries,” will be taken as 
a rule from actual experience and use; 
the material will be varied sometimes 
with drawings combining actual prac- 
tice with suggestions for a new depart- 
ure here and there. 

As a news department of the most 
tasteful and sane ideas in furnishing 
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and decoration, these pages will wel- 
come from our readers articles, para- 
graphs, and especially photographs. 
Drawings, including floor plans ex- 
plaining the working out of ideas, will 
frequently, no doubt, prove available. 
This department, like our “Discover- 
ies,” will depend largely upon the co- 
operation of our readers. If they take 
hold with the will, the enthusiasm and 
the originality which have character- 
ized their production of “Discovery” 
paragraphs, this will indeed be a useful 
and fascinating portion of the mag- 
azine. 

If two or three of the interior views 
given this month are glimpses of homes 
somewhat above the average of cost and 
beauty, it is because it is to such 
houses we must commonly look for 
new ideas; but the principles involved 
and the designs pictured are meant for 
everyday homes, as well as the more 
expensive, and can be adapted thereto, 
even as an elaborate bill of fare is rich 
in suggestions for a simple meal. 
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A COZY AND ARTISTIC LIVING ROOM 
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WINDOW AND SEAT 


LANDING, 


ALMOST—CHARACTERIZES THIS BEDROOM 
STAIRCASE, 


DAINTINESS—FLUFFINESS, 
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HOMELIKE ROOMS 


A LUXURIOUS AND WELL LIGHTED LIVING ROOM 


The distinguishing features of the 
cheery and dainty living room pictured 
on Page 311 are the fireplace, of native 
stone ; the beamed ceiling and the plain 
but pretty stairway flanking the fire- 
place in an interesting manner, making 
an ingle nook. The reading lamp be- 
side the easy chair by the fire suggests 
a blissful winter evening. 

On Page 315 is shown the treat- 
ment of a window 
whose original 
purpose was aban- 
doned on account 
of the erection 
of a brick wall 
outside, which 
shut off the view 
and light. An 
opening was left 
a foot and a half 
deep, at the top 
of the old window 
casing. In this 
was fitted a sash 
divided in three 
sections, and set 
with tri-colored 
glass, red, yellow 
and green. Each 
section was cov- 
ered with a slight 
framework, in 
imitation of dia- 


mond panes. The transom was not 
quite so wide as the original opening, 
making it necessary to board in the 
sides diagonally from the front, to 
meet it, which arrangement helped to 
efface the outline of the old window. 
The small window was furnished with 
hinges at the top, and opened outward, 
thereby making a most useful venti- 
lator. On the highest shelf were placed 


PERFECT LIGHT FOR THE MORNING SHAVE 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF TURNITURE AND PICTURES IN THIS ROOM IS_ INTERESTING. 
THE OUTDOOR VISTA AFFORDED BY THE DOORWAY ON THE LEFT IS NO SMALL ELE- 
MENT IN THE CHARM WHICH PERVADES THE PLACE 


A PARLOR, THE FRENCH INFLUENCE PREDOMINATING AND SHOWING PARTICULARLY 
IN THE HANGING TAPESTRY, THE FRENCH DOORS, WITH THEIR PANES OF GLASS, AND 
THE EMPIRE DECORATIONS OF WALL AND CEILING 
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ONE OF THE MODERN, LOW-CEILED LIVING ROOMS, WELL LIGHTED AND “ HOMEY ” 


two or three decorative pieces, and 
immediately below it, a brass rod for 


the curtains of crimson wool, which 
shield the remaining shelves and their 
books. Beneath the original window 
sill stands a long narrow box, uphol- 
stered with the same warm color. This 
carries the bookcase effect to the floor, 
making a convenient resting place, and 
receptacle for papers and magazines. 

On the lookout always for the inter- 
ests of the male 


take his morning shave. The shaving 
glass and stand are situated in the 
southwesterly corner of the chamber, 
which is a southwest room, between 
two windows. The light from both 
sides searches every portion of the face, 
being absolutely perfect, electric bulbs 
on either side taking the place of the 

windows at night. 
Another man-made arrangement is 
the clothes cabinet on Page 316, in a 
lower corner of the 


members of the 
household, we show 
a chamber corner 
in a certain Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
home, which corner 
is the triumph and 
the pride of the 
master of the house. 
He determined 
when he built his 
new home that he 
would have what he 
never had possessed 
and what few men 
do have—an ideal 
place in which to 


WINDOW CONVERTED INTO A BOOKCASE 


page. When re- 
building his home 
the gentleman who 
owns this cabinet 
devised it to occupy 
a large closet or 
small room opening 
from his chamber. 
A brass red runs 
lengthwise through 
the cabinet in the 
upper portion from 
which depend the 
hangers for suits 
of clothes. The 
numerous drawers 
in the lower por- 
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tion are of convenient 
sizes for linen and differ- 
ent parts of the under- 
clothing. By keeping his 
wardrobe entirely sepa- 
rate, the “man of the 
house” leaves the more 
closet room for his wife 
and daughters and insures 
himself the largest con- 
venience. 

The hallway and stair- 
case on this page have won 
the admiration of hun- 
dreds of guests of a 
hospitable home. The 
grandfather’s clock seems 
perfectly at home on the 
lower landing, and the 
lowboy fits gracefully its 
station by the stairs, a 
natural companion for the 
old timepiece. 
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LOWBOY AND GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK AS HALL FURNITURE. 


IN THE SOFT LIGHT 
FROM THE ART GLASS WINDOW THE EFFECT IS CHARMING 


CLOTHES CABINET DESIGNED BY THE “MAN OF THE 
HOUSE” 
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By Fiorence Petter, Author of A Japanese Garland 
Illustrations by G. YETO 


HAT Japan is composed of volcanic 
islands is the secret of the simplic- 
ity of Japanese homes; and that 

they are superior in true artistic worth 
to the homes of other lands is the result 
of the nation’s reverential love for the 
beautiful. Even on the sacred moun- 
tain, Fujiyama, where are the holy 
shrines the pilgrims visit, it is said the 
goddess dwells who causes the flowers 
to blossom. 

Simplicity and beauty of surround- 
ings beget simplicity and beauty in 
thought and manner; and thus the 


Japanese are the most courteous and 
the gentlest as well as one of the har- 
diest and bravest of races. 

The ever-present menace of earth- 
quakes in Japan makes houses of mas- 
sive foundations and heavy walls a 
danger to life. Houses must be so 
lightly built that, if shaken down, no 
serious harm will come to the inhab- 
itants. But these flimsy structures 
are quickly destroyed by fire. Thou- 
sands of houses have been destroyed in 
a single conflagration. The city of 


Tokyo has been entirely wiped out by 


THE INSPIRING VIEW,” SHOWING A “ PLACE OF HONOR” AND A KAKE- 
MONO HANGING IN IT 
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fire more than once. A Japanese ac- 
cepts the fact that he is likely to be 
“burnt out” two or three times during 
his life. For this reason very little 
besides the articles actually required 
for daily use are found in the majority 
of Japanese homes. Those that can 
afford choice possessions have a fire- 
proof storehouse (godown) in the gar- 
den, in which these treasures are kept, 
to be brought out on special occasions. 

As these people are ever looking for 
beauty in the most ordinary things 
every commonplace utensil in the 
household has been made an object 
upon which to exercise skill in decora- 
tion, and every natural beauty is seized 
upon and used to advantage. Where 
wood is employed in building, its grain 
and even the pretty markings made 
upon it by worms are left to be ad- 
mired, and not vulgarly covered with 
putty and paint, or, if the bark hap- 
pens to be of special artistic value it is 
not removed. The panels of wood are 
occasionally painted black on the out- 
side of a house. The interior arrange- 


ment of a Japanese house may seem 


to us, at first glance, bare and com- 
fortless; but, after becoming accus- 
tomed to it, one turns to the stuffy 
rooms of the western world with wear- 
iness. The clutter of useless articles 
becomes an abomination. 

Before further inspection of a 
Japanese home, let us glance at its 
presiding genius. We have, perhaps, 
curious ideas of a Japanese woman, due 
to the native artists, who paint her, 
according to custom, with a conven- 
tional-art face that makes her appear 
severe and rather fierce. In reality she 
is gentle, exquisite in manner, and if 
she ever feels irritable no one knows 
it—not even when in the bosom of the 
family; for she has been taught from 
childhood that she has no right to 
inflict upon others her troubles or her 
“nerves.” She is adorably and com- 
pletely feminine. 

While the Japanese men were toil- 
somely translating the Chinese classics, 
imitating the Chinese masters, and 
neglecting their native advantages, the 
Japanese women preserved their coun- 
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try’s folklore and created a distinc- 
tively Japanese literature, largely in 
the form of poetry. And the women’s 
influence has been strong in art and in 
the stirring events of their country. 

It takes a woman of large capacities 
to be a successful homemaker, and our 
Japanese sister is, above all else, an 
ideal housewife. In spite of her child- 
like appearance and manner there is 
much stately, though simple, dignity 
about her. She kneels upon the cush- 
ion laid on her shining floor of spotless 
rice-mat, and greets her visitor by 
gracefully bowing over until her fore- 
head touches the floor. Her guest, 
who removed her footgear at the outer 
entrance (for a Japanese would not 
dream of scratching the polished floors 
or dimming the rice mats by wearing 
out-of-door sandals in the house), is 
given a cushion like her hostess’s that 
she may rest her knees and heels upon 
it in the curious sitting posture well- 
nigh impossible for foreigners to 
imitate. Then, before guest and hos- 
tess are placed tiny cups of tea, with 
quaint covers, the cups resting on little 
pedestals instead of saucers. 

After much formal salutation the 
real visit begins, and then, perhaps the 
tiny pipes are lighted—they contain 
but three or four “whiffs” of tobacco— 
at the fire box, and a merry chatter, 
with much laughter, is carried on over 
pipes and teacups. In Japan, fans, 
parasols and pipes are the common 
property of both sexes! 

The fire box is a vessel filled with 
white ashes containing red hot char- 
coal, and this is about all the fire that 
is used in Japanese homes, even in 
winter ; but the natives are very hardy 
and are comfortable in a temperature 
that would give us chattering teeth 
and blue lips. 

The houses are built ypon unhewn 
stones or large beams, placed at regular 
intervals upon the ground. One or 
two of the four sides of the house are 
made of panels of wood, or posts of 
bamboo filled in between with plaster. 
The remaining sides are enclosed by 
screens made of white paper to let the 
light through ; for windows, such as we 
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have, are unknown in native Japanese 
houses. These screens are frail, and 
the rains in Japan are often drenching 
downpours ; therefore, on these unsub- 
stantial sides of the house verandas are 
built, which are closed in at night, or 
during severe storms, by wooden shut- 
ters that slide easily to and fro in 
grooves in the floor, as do also the 
white paper screens. The roofs are 
thatched, shingled or tiled. 

The interior of the house is divided 
into rooms mainly by screens covered 


THE IRISES ON THE ROOF SIGNIFY THE 
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with thick colored paper that forms 
the background for exquisite decorative 
work. 

In one, or more, of the accompany- 
ing illustrations of interiors you will 
see an alcove in which stands a vase of 
flowers and on the wall hangs a pic- 
ture (kakemono). This alcove is called 
a tokonoma, or place of honor. Other 
alcoves are built to contain shelves and 
drawers, and they are the nearest 
approach to a closet the Japanese have. 

There are neither chairs nor bed- 
steads in these strange houses. Heavily 
wadded quilts (futons)—from two to 


four—are laid upon the floor, piled one 
upon the other. A similar quilt is 
used for covering, while the pillow is a 
wooden block hollowed out a little on 
top to receive the head. Sometimes a 
small cushion is placed in the hollow. 
In the morning the entire bed is put 
away in drawers and upon shelves. 
The love for the beautiful is so strong 
that in the homes of the well-to-do 
there is almost always one room called 
the “chamber of the inspiring view.” 
Its essential requirement is, cf course, 
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that from it one may look out upon 
something of picturesque value. It 
may be a view of one of those wonder- 
ful Japanese miniature gardens, or 
perhaps it gives a glimpse of the river 
where the moonlight silvers it. Here, 
when there is something of particular 
interest to see, the family and guests 
gather, and the screens are rolled back 
that these beauty worshipers may 
delight in the moonlight, a blossoming 
cherry tree, or the newly fallen snow. 
In the alcove will hang a kakemono 
suitable to the season and event. There 
are no framed pictures in Japanese 
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“A BLOSSOMING BRANCH, OR A SPRAY OF 


FLOWERS, WILL BE COAXED INTO TIE 


MOST GRACEFUL LINES” 


homes. The kakemono is fastened to 
rollers, much as our maps used to be, 
and, although a family may own a 
large number of these paintings, only 
one at a time hangs on the wall, the 
rest being rolled up, put in sandal- 
wood boxes, and kept in the storehouse 
to be brought out, singly, on special 
occasions. Sometimes these kake- 
monos are two or three hundred years 
old and marvels of art. We have much 
to learn from the Japanese about dec- 
orative, and insect, fish and flower 
painting. 

At night the houses are lighted witl. 
paper lanterns as unlike the gaudy 
affairs made for foreign trade as it is 
possible to conceive. The lanterns are 
usually placed upon standards and are 
lovely in color and design. Each mem- 
ber of the family has his own lantern, 
with his name painted on it, to carry 
out of doors. Outside each house at 
night hangs at least one lighted lan- 
tern, so that the streets always appear 
as if decorated for a festival. 


The members of a Japanese house- 
hold take great pride in the arrange- 


ment of the flowers in the home. 
Indeed, the arrangement of flowers is 
not only a highly developed art in 
Japan, but it is an intricate science 
requiring much study to master. There 
are many books written upon this art, 
and some of them are by famous 
Japanese painters. 

With pruning shears, tweezers, and 
other instruments, a blossoming branch, 
or a spray of flowers, will be coaxed 
into the most graceful lines, and put in 
a vase that will enhance its loveliness ; 
while the kakemono or screen placed 
behind it will be a serious considera- 
tion as to its harmonious color blend- 
ing with the vase and its contents. If 
the flower be a water plant, or one that 
grows near the water, like the iris, the 
vessel holding it will be shallow so that 
a glimpse of the water may be ob- 
tained. Our meaningless clumps of 
flowers, massed together with little 
reference to vase and surroundings, are 
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looked upon by the Japanese as evi- 
dence of our lack of the true art sense. 

Not only the flowers but the trees 
in Japan receive painstaking care, and 
marvelous are the results. The most 
wonderful achievement is the dwarfing 
of trees. In Japanese homes one will 
see a gnarled old tree growing in a 
large flower pot. Although this tree 
may be two or three hundred years 
old, yet it will very likely be only a 
foot in hight. The care of it has been 
passed on from one generation to 
another, and it is always lovingly 
tended and commonly considered the 
family’s choicest possession. What the 
process is by which these trees are 
stunted is not generally known. Three 
or four years ago a number of lovely 
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dwarfed pine trees were sent to New 
York, where they were sold at high 
prices. But they soon died, for no one 
there knew how to care for them 
properly. 

When the poor cannot afford the 
strip of land necessary for growing 
flowers they raise them on the roof! 
Then, too, the roofs of fine houses are 
often decorated with flowers emblem- 
atical of the season or of a festival. In 
the accompanying illustration of the 
exterior of an ordinary Japanese house, 
irises are placed on the roof in honor 
of its being the boys’ fete day, which 
occurs on the fourth of May. The 
little boy in the foreground is very 
happy, you may be sure, for Japan is a 
paradise for children. They are treated 
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with a consideration unknown in other 
lands. Scolding and whipping are not 
in evidence. The gentle mother does 
not lose her temper over her !ittle ones 
nor raise her voice in fault finding. 
They are not called “encumbrances,” 
and they are ruled by love. They are 
the freest, most independent, and yet 
the best behaved children in the world. 
In Japan to get up parties to behold 
the freshly fallen snow, or the cherrv 
blossoms, or the maple trees in their 
autumnal glory, or to go to the flower 
shows, is as de rigeur as are our 
dinners, cotillions and theater partie:. 
Mushroom hunting is a fashionable 
pastime; while in the house harp play- 
ing, verse writing, embroidering and 
tea drinking are the most absorbing 
occupations. The most pretentious 
entertainment is the tea ceremony. It 
is very formal and there is much elab- 
orate performance connected with it 
difficult for a foreigner to comprehend. 
You will see in one of the illustra- 
tions that a dinner party is in prepara- 
tion and the maid is giving the final 
touches. There is no large dining 
table; in fact, the dishes are placed on 
the floor, where the guests will also sit 
on silken cushions ; and before each one 
will be a tiny table standing on curved 
legs that are only a few inches tall. On 
these tables will be placed the indi- 
vidual dishes needed, the chopsticks, 
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and soon. Fish cooked in many ways, 
and most deliciously, rice, tea and 
sake (rice wine) form the main part 
of the repast. The chopsticks, used 
instead of forks and knives, are often 
wonders of dainty carving; and he who 
has seen a Japanese lady or gentleman 
eat with chopsticks will ever after look 
upon his knife and fork as clumsy. 

This dinner is to be given in the 
“honorable guest chamber” (drawing 
room), where a fine view of the garden 
may be commanded; for, no matter 
what the occasion, the first essential 
is that the eye may feast upon the 
picturesque or decorative. 

It is difficult to obtain through draw- 
ings a full comprehension of the 
exquisitely artistic effects in Japanese 
homes. Those who were so fortunate 
as to see The Darling of the Gods, 
in Belasco’s theater in New York, last 
winter, cannot but have been filled 
with amazement at the surpassing 
loveliness of the interior of a Japanese 
house, bare of almost everything we 
consider essential for the house 
beautiful. 

The Japanese are passionately at- 
tached to their homes and their coun- 
try, fully agreeing with one of their 
ancient poets that 
“Japan is not a land where men need 

pray, 

For ’tis itself divine!” 
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HE employment of women, even in 
the summer schools, did not be- 
come general until after the Revo- 
lution. With the gradual recognition of 
their value as teachers came the enlarg- 
ing of the educational opportunities of 
the girls, but the nineteenth century was 
well advanced before 
they had anything 
approaching the same 
advantages as the boys. 
Books had _ nearly 
always been considered 
outside .the feminine 
sphere from the most 
ancient time. When Francoise de 
Saintonges, in the sixteenth century, 
wished to establish girls’ schools in 
France, she was hooted in the streets, 
and her father called together four 
doctors of law to decide whether she 
was possessed of a devil in planning 
to teach women. 
In like manner, 
early in the last 
century, when 
Mary Somerville’s 
father discovered 
that she was en- 
gaged by herself 
in mathematical 
and other studies, 
he said to his 
wife: “Peg, we 
must put a stop 
to this, or we shall 
have Mary in a 
straitjacket one of 
these days.” 

In our own 
country, the early 
school laws did 
not recognize girls 
at all, expressly 
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stating that “the word children is to 
be interpreted to mean boys.” There 
was no controversy on the subject. It 
simply seems to have been thought 
unnecessary that girls should be in- 
structed in the public schools. Never- 
theless, either at the dame schools or 
at home, they nearly all 
learned at least to read. 
Writing was held to be 
much less important 
and not by any means 
an essential accom- 
plishment for females 
in common life. 
Scarcely one in a dozen women could 
write in 1700, and of those whose 
names appear in the recorded deeds of 
the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury less than forty per cent sign their 
names. All the rest make their mark. 
Even at the time of the Revolution 
many of the 
patriot wives and 
mothers could not 
write. 

To show the 
feminine disad- 
vantages it is wor- 
thy of note that 
Northam pton, 
Massac husetts, 
now one of our 
most famous edu- 
cational centers, 
voted in 1788 to 
be at no expense 
for the schooling 
of girls, and they 
were not admitted 
to its publie 
schools until 1802. 
President Quincy 
of Harvard col- 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SAMPLER, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


lege, in his History of Boston, says that 
in 1790 Boston girls were allowed to 
attend the public schools in the sum- 
mer months only, and not then unless 
there were seats left vacant by boys. 
This semi-exclusion lasted until 1822, 
when Boston became a city. The girls 
now had free access to the common 
schools, and presently another innova- 
tion was made whereby a high school 
was established for them with a three 
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manners, diligence, andj 
progressing study, ispentitled, tovthe.in- 
of friends, andthe 


years’ course, though Latin and Greek 
were not included in the curriculum. 
But this school was such an “alarming 
success” that it was abolished after 
eighteen months’ trial. The school 
authorities were apparently dismayed 
at the way the girls crowded into the 
new high school, and Mr Quincy says 
of the pupils: “Not one voluntarily 
quitted it, and there was no reason to 
suppose that anyone admitted to the 
school would voluntarily 
quit for the whole three 
years, except in the case of 
marriage.” 

Boston was very conser- 
vative in this respect. 
Throughout the country, as 
a whole, there began to be 
a considerable change in 
public sentiment regarding 
feminine education immedi- 
ately after the Revolution, 
and within a decade or two 
most places allowed the 
girls to attend all the town 
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schools. Yet the new ad- 
vantages were accorded only 
gradually, and in the face 
of a good deal of opposi- 
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tion. At first the boys 
were sent home earlier in 
the forenoon and afternoon 
to give the girls a chance 
to come in for the time 
remaining; and the girls 
had all of Thursday after- 
noon, which was the boys’ 
holiday. Even these slen- 
der schooling privileges 
were cut off in the winter 
out of consideration for 
“the female health.” Thus 
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OF LONG AGO 


the summer district school _— prom a “ 


in many instances con- 

tinued to be, if not the only educational 
reliance of the girls, at least a very 
important one. There they were taught 
reading, writing and spelling, and great 
attention was paid to polite behavior. 
The scholars “made their manners”— 
that is, the girls dropped a courtesy and 
the boys bowed to the teacher when 
they came into the schoolroom and 
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when they left it. They made their 
manners at play to passing strangers ; 
and if the minister or some other prom- 
inent person went by, they formed in 
line and bowed and courtesied all 
together. At the end of the school 
day the teacher would request them to 
go straight home and make their man- 
ners to their parents. 
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Besides studying their books the 
girls did regular stints at school of 
sewing and knitting, and each made 
an elaborate sampler, which was ex- 
pected to be a household treasure ever 
after. The sampler was a square or 
oblong of coarse linen, or possibly silk, 
on which it was customary to stitch the 
alphabets in capitals and small letters, 
the digits, a verse of sentiment appro- 
priate to a child student, and the 
worker’s name, age and place of abode. 
There were decorations, borders, con- 
ventional trees and flower pots, and 
sometimes abnormal animals and peo- 
ple, all resplendent in many colored 
worsteds. Not only was the sampler 
intended to be a thing of beauty, but 
the alphabet portion was useful for 
reference to show the proper forma- 
tion of the letters when clothing was 
to be marked. It was, in fact, this 
reference feature that made the article 
a “sampler.” The smaller samplers 
were only about seven by nine inches, 
but the larger ones were two or three 
times those dimensions. Some of the 
verses and inscriptions were very 
quaint, as is witnessed by the two 
which follow: 


Next Unto God Dear Parents I Address 

My Self to You in Humble Thankful- 
ness 

For All Your Care And Pains on me 
Bestow’d 

The Means of Learning Unto Me 
Allow’d 

Go on I Pray And Let me Still Pursue 

Those Golden Paths the Vulgar Never 


Elizabeth Briggs is my Name And With 
my 

Hand I Have Wrought the Same in the 
10th year 

Of my Age, Salem February 15th 1895 


How should we scorn these clothes of 
flesh, 
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These fetters and this load, 
And long for evening to undress 
That we may rest with God. 

When the girls began to go to the 
masters’ schools the more aspiring of 
them adventured a little way into 
geography, grammar and mathematics. 
For this the ignorant derided them 
and, with regard to arithmetic, would 
ask the girls if they expected to carry 
pork to market, else why should they 
want to take up such a study. Some 
of the girls attended private schools— 
“finishing schools” they were called— 
which had been established at the dic- 
tate of fashion to cultivate ladylike 
accomplishments. Dancing seems to 
have had an especially important place 
among the young misses’ attainments, 
though in early colonial days it was 
inveighed against by both magistrates 
and ministers. Increase Mather loudly 
proclaimed its evils, just as he did the 
evils of wearing wigs—“horrid bushes 
of vanity,” he called these head adorn- 
ments. But perverse human nature 
adopted both wigs and dancing, and 
presently “ordination balls” were given 
when a new minister was installed. 

About the beginning the last cen- 
tury girls’ schools of serious aims 
and purposes came into being. These 
were in a marked way religious, their 
pupils absorbed moral earnestness, and 
they had a deep and lasting influence 
on New England life. They furnished 
heroines of the mission field and some 
of the most ardent workers against 
intemperance. From them, too, came 
such numbers of wives for the clergy 
that the humorous appellation “min- 
isters’ rib factories” was not wholly 
amiss. This nickname was the more 
telling owing to the fact that the build- 
ings themselves were apt to be great 
barren barracks, with very much of the 
factory look. 
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HERE is a something here 
to-day, in this, the begin- 
ning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a something that we call 
Arts and Crafts. What is this 
something? Where did it come 
n) from? When did it arrive, and 
what shall we do with it? 

The arts and the crafts were, in 
the old days, the handmaidens of 
the housewife. Knitting, weaving, 
lace making, candle dipping and 
many another craft were a part of 
the daily doings of the thrifty 


women folk. The cabinet-maker in hb 
his little shop was working at his OX 


craft, building furni- 
ture cunningly dove- 
tailed and _ honestly 
constructed in all 
ways. At the lightest 
window of his room 
the village  silver- 
smith was putting his 
art and his craft into 
the porringer, 
tankard, the pin or 
the ring, and into the 
teaspoons with slen- 
derly wrought han- 
dles that had an air 
of distinction which 
cannot be duplicated 
by our best crafts- 
men of to-day. It is 
true that these spoons 


did not nest perfectly jorrery MADE 


A SPECIMEN OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


BY THE YOUNG 


stairway, spiral within spiral, 
was art and craft wrought into 
wood. 

So you see that in these early 
days the deed was here, a beau- 
tiful, unconscious, natural 
thing; it had no name, it had 
not been interviewed, “written 
up,” it was not a cult. It was but 
the work of man’s hand done of 
necessity, to fill a need, beautiful of 
necessity, for beauty is close friend 
to the work that is done under 
wholesome conditions, and in a 
cheerful spirit. 

The workers did not talk much 
about their products, 
their ideas were not 
brash, neither were 
they far-reaching; 
they were not original 
in a strict sense; one 
generation copied the 
work of the _ last, 
making modifications 
as the need changed, 
as for instance, the 
chest became in time 
a chest of drawers, 
then a highboy or a 
lowboy, and then 
evolved into what we 
call a bureau. The 
“new art” had not 
yet come in, the art 
that has wittily been 
deseribed as “the art 
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mathematically alike. 

The glass bull’s eyes over the door 
that transmitted the cool greenish light 
into the hallway were arts and crafts 
products; were any two bull’s eyzs 
quite alike? Happily not. The elab- 
orated newel post at the foot of the 


But somewhere on 
our broad road to civilization, some- 
where between the colonial days and 
our machine days, the arts and the 
crafts, still nameless, collectively 
speaking, disappeared; they were 
crowded out, supplanted; fashion for- 
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gotthem,the 
memory of them 
being but faintly 
kept alive in the 
hearts of the few 
by the means of 
some bit of em- 
broidery that had 
escaped the toot) 
of time, or some 
aristocratic high- 


subtly aware of a 
lack, we missed 
something. What 
was it? What had 
we lost by the 
way? 

It was over in 
England that they 
first definitely be- 
came conscious 
that something 


boy or lowboy that 


had been sacri- 


had kept its place BeNCH MADE AT HULL-HOUSE cuicaco ficed. A group of 


in a family too 
poor or too proud to replace its quaint- 
ness by a black walnut product with its 
grape-bearing protuberances. 

Meantime the American people had 
been getting on. We were too busy to 
ask what had become of art and craft. 
We were inventing and _ perfecting 
machines, time-saving machines, so 
that we could go farther and faster, be 
the aim folly, fame or duty. We con- 
trived the sewing 
machine, that good 
friend and implacable 
enemy of woman; so 
that where before 
there was one tuck, 
there now are forty; 
in all things multi- 
plicity took the place 
of simplicity. 

But at last we have 
arrived. We make our 
bread by machine, 
from flour ground by 
machine, from grain 
threshed by machine, 


planted by machine, 
in ground which has 
been plowed by 
machine after the 
stumps had been taker. 
out by a machine. It 
is wonderful, most 
wonderful, and we are 
all so busy and so 
prosperous ! 

A short time ago, 
however, as we com- 


men, banded to- 
gether in a brotherly sort of a way, 
discovered the world’s need and they 
named it: it was Arts and Crafts. 

They did more: they undertook to 
reinstate this valuable thing. But can 
one recapture youth, recapture lova, 
recapture time and opportunity? Can 
the conscious become again the uncon- 
scious? Can the sophisticated put on 
simplicity other than in seeming? Can 
complexity again 
unify, lose its mul- 
tiplicity ? 

This is the problem 
of to-day; we are as 
a race like the man 
who would return to 
his childhood but who 
would still keep wife 
and child and business 
and all that goes to 
make up the best of 
his manhood. 

The name of Wil- 
liam Morris is the one 
that first occurs to the 
student of the arts and 
crafts movement over 
the water. What he 
and his friends ac- 
complished is well 
known. Time is sift- 
ing out the results, 
the good is being dis- 
entangled from the 
less worthy; indeed 
there is now a ten- 
dency to underrate the 
good, so numerous are 
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ourselves, we became 


SHOP mere manner of Mor- 
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ris, leaving out his better part, his 
underlying motive. On this side of the 
water we were early to grasp the mean- 
ing of the new movement, we recog- 
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nized at once the value of this gospel 
of “the hand and soul.” ‘There is an 
art side and a social reform side to this 
movement; they are not antagonistic, 
but they are not always met with in 
combination, and the 
adherents of either 
side do not always 
recognize the value of 
the other point of 
view. 

What has been 
accomplished? What 
have we to show for 
the effort in word and 
in deed? What, in 
truth, are the prod- 
ucts of the arts and 
the crafts? 

‘The weaving of 
textiles, embroidery 
and the like, basketry, 
metal work, in large 
‘and in small forms, 
embracing the setting 
of stones and enamel- 
ing; furniture mak- 
ing, the binding of 
books and the illum- 
ination of the text, 
and the making of 
pottery: these seem to 
be the directions in 
which most of the 
energies have been 
turned. Now of course 
there must be not 
only the making of 
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things but there must be a public 
educated enough to enjoy and to buy 
them. This public has been of so 
rapid a growth as to surprise the most 
sanguine, and the few workers 
can hardly supply the increasing 
demand. This public, that was 
in the beginning to protect by 
its appreciation and its pat- 
ronage the infant arts and 
crafts, was by its very nature 
recruited from the most highly 
educated class of people, from 
those whose horizon had been 
broadened by travel and the 
study of the best work that the 
world has ever produced; grad- 
ually by means of exhibitions and much 
literature on the subject this education 
has spread, and now it is the many that 
are interested. 

There is a significance in this return 
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to the handicrafts, 
and by this we 
mean in a general 
ray those things 
that not only are 
made by hand, but 
those things that 
are designed and 
made by one man, 
who puts affection 
into his work, 
even if that work 
be done asa 
means of liveli- 
hood ; working for 
bread should and 
could be a labor 
of love and not a 
drudgery. 
Among the good things to be hoped cf the workshop, the recognition of the 
for along this line is the reconstruction individual and the repudiation of much 
of the poorly conceived 
though well executed work 
that now floods the trade 
world, as well as the inex- 
pressibly ill-made work. 
The faddist is of course 
at the front in this, as in 
all new efforts, but he is 
a light-weight and may 
have an infinitesimal value 
in spreading the news of 
this departure; he may 
help to maintain a balance 
between the buyer and the 
maker. 

Shallow indeed would 
be the mind of the man 
who supposed that the 
machine and its products 
were to be swept away by 
the “hand-made” broom, 
but wise is he who sees 
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What the public will not 
buy, the purveyor to that pub- 
lic will not make; no class of 
people is so sensitive to the 
wants of the buyers. Either 
the manufacturer is to educate 
us or we are to educate him, 
and I believe that we have a 
duty in the matter. 

The use of the dull finish 
on woods, the fuming of the 
oak and the staining of wood 
in good greens, these things 
are the result of the new move- 
ment. It is vain to quarrel 
with the fact that they have 
become common by this quick 
adaptation and reproduction ; 
somewhat less vain to lament 
the cheapness of the machine 
products ; for we cannot right- 
eously claim that a thing is 


BOOK AND EXECUTED Bx good and then bemoan the fact 
ELLEN G. STARR that enough of it is made to 


supply the many. To the few. 

sale among that other few who “like will always remain the pleasure of 
that sort of thing.” patronizing the patient hand worker, 
Already the commercial mind has who can never produce in quantities 
recognized the new current, 
and the manufacturers have 
set the inventors at work to 
contrive machines that will 
produce work that bears a 
resemblance to hand work. 
A mistaken and a pitiful thing 
is this. We now have the 
tortured results confronting 
us on every counter at every 
store. Leather made to repre- 
sent metal, metal made to look 
like leather, paper with the 
stamp of cloth, wood pressed 
into carved ornamentation, 
and every sort of iniquity 
committed in the name of 
“art work.” One enterprising 
firm advertises malachite col- 
umns of paper, “handsomer 
than the real thing.” Alack 
and alas! when will the buy- 
ing public learn that all things 
that are intentionally made 
to look like what they are not, 
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that become tiresome, but whose every 
effort bears the stamp of sincerity and 
of personal interest. 

When a workman puts his _ best 
thought and work into something made 
of glowing copper or the cool silver or 
sumptuous gold, or in any other mate- 
rial rightly—that is, appropriately— 
used, he gives pleasure, and he gets 
pleasure in the doing; his pleasure 
does not prompt him to reproduce this 
thing a thousand times, to flood the 
community with it; he is rather stim- 
ulated to make something better, some- 
thing still more worthy, to surpass 
himself. To be a critic of one’s work 
is a stimulating thing: to be critical 
of work is sometimes merely 
suppressive, discouraging. Better work 
leads to ever growing ideals. 

If, however, a man makes a design 
for a machine to reproduce, the verv 
facility of the reproduction, coupled 
with the fact that many things exactly 
alike must be made to cover the expense 
of the machine, all this has a tendency 
to lower the standard of the designer. 
He works toward the cheap, as regards 
production; he always must have in 
mind the limitations of the machine. 


Integrity is the only enduring base for 
any work, whether it be done by the 
machine or by hand, but besides this 
integrity there is also a little matter 
of good taste; good taste resolved into 
its last estate of course means fitness, 
the unfit cannot be beautiful in its mis- 
placement! A snow shovel might be 
said to have a homely beauty in its 
place, but hung en the wall with pink 
ribbons and ornamented with trans- 
ferred paper pictures, it was a thing to 
make one blush. A rolling pin in the 
hands of the housewife was a fitting 
implement and spoke of good things 
in the making, but in tissue paper and 
gilt attire, hung in the drawing room, 
it was emblematic of idiocy. We do 
not do this sort of thing now, but we 
still commit a few sophisticated sins 
that we might well amend. 

Imitation is always hazardous. The 
Japanese are perhaps the only people 
that give a redeeming touch to their 
imitative designs; they have always a 
hint of the traditional, of the decora- 
tive, that redeems them. We as a 
nation betray ingenuity rather than 
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imagination in our lesser forms of 
decoration, a tendency that fortunately 
is being modified to a perceptible de- 
gree by the arts and crafts inovement. 

It is, however, to the individual 
worker that we must look for the most 
complete expression of development on 
these lines; to the individual and to 
the groups of workers that have sprung 
up in the smaller towns. These groups 
of allied workers are the point of inter- 
est for the student. 

Deerfield, Hingham, Ipswich and 
Pequacket are among the conspicuous 
examples of communities where the 
trial has become a working success. 
The conditions of these towns vary, and 
the method of installing the industries 
has been fitted to the varying needs. 
It will be observed that in each instance 
some one or two individuals have taken 
the initiative. These individuals rep- 
resent the few who have constructive 
minds that can translate a large truth 
into an immediate and practical work- 
ing. Workers they themselves gener- 
ally are, but besides being workers they 
are organizers and leaders. 

Along the banks of the little streams 
that flow through the meadows of 
Deerfield there is an accompanying 
margin of blue forget-me-nots, as per- 
sistent as they are beautiful; they 
creep along from point to point as the 
years run on, sometimes running singly 
in files and sometimes congregating in 
masses, communities of blueness. 

Where did they come from? I sup- 
pose the forget-me-nots would say, Top- 
sy-like, that they “just growed.” In 
reality many years ago someone brought 
from afar a few roots. These were 
planted by the water, that was all. 
Someone was pioneer for the forget- 
me-nots, an industry which is now so 
thriving. All hail and _ everlasting 


thanks to the industry pioneers! They 
may be forgotten, but their work will, 
we hope, throw its roots so deep that 
iike the forget-me-nots it will become 
a part of the town. 
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From this slight hint one may see 
how the arts and crafts idea has been 
taken up and disseminated, assimilate] 
and put into practical working form, 
till even the commercial world has been 
affected, modified. It is hard for an 
individual who does original work to 
remain unknown; his work soon ac- 
quires a market value; it is written 
about in the craft magazines; it is 
photographed, reproduced, exhibited ; 
it becomes the property of the public; 
it follows that other workers, either 
consciously or unconsciously, are af- 
fected, and the new features are copied. 

This would seem “hard lines” for 
the originator of any style, were it not 
for the fact that a mere trick or turn 
does not constitute the essence of orig- 
inality, and the artist does not stop 
after an artistic feat; he goes on. It 
is the imitators that stop, and they 
may be found repeating this line or 
curve, this proportion or this combina- 
tion of color, long after the artist has 
gone on and disappeared over an 
illuminated horizon. 

The imitative, acrobatic performers 
are themselves already overtaken by the 
host that followed the followers. 

Styles in manners, morals, dress and 
all decorations change rapidly ; restless- 
ness is born of the circumstances of the 
day. But it is to be hoped that we 
shall in time attain a certain poise of 
taste when a home will be an individ- 
ual showing of those who live within; 
when “dens” will not be the one aim of 
the artistic soul, and drapes and throws 
will have become obsolete. A living 
room should not look like a studio, 
neither should it be like an eastern 
bazar. 

A house we must have to live in, 
clothes are an ever-pressing necessity, 
but into these necessities may enter a 
beauty that lends a joy to the use and 
makes life better worth living. Per- 
fection is not to be attained, but 
growth is also a necessity and aspira- 
tion is ever ascending, 
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The Black-Eyed Stranger 


By Mary 


AULINE, natty and picturesque in 
her correctly strapped and stitched 
linen boating costume, walked 

up the lane with a paddle over her 
shoulder. Her head was bare and her 
sleeves were pushed above her elbows 
that she might acquire a much-to-be- 
envied coat of tan. 

Aunt Polly regarded her with twink- 
ling, reminiscent eyes. “How often 
when I was of your age I came walking 
up this path with my sleeves rolled up 
and a paddle over my shoulder,” she 
said reflectively. 

“Did you have a canoe on the creek 
when you were a girl, Aunt Polly?” 
Pauline asked in surprise. 

“Our boys made boats for themselves 
out of logs like the Indians made them, 
but I seldom took passage in their dug- 
outs,” the old lady replied. “The 
paddle I carried was a clothes-stick, a 
flat paddle we used for beating the 
clothes in the family wash. Down 
where you young people have your 
boathouse used to be the old wash 
place. There was a deep, clear pool 
and a big log running out into the 
water. We wore that log flat and 
smooth by going out on it to dip water 
for our washing. It was a pleasant 
place to work, down there by the creek 
under the big buttonwoods. Ellen, 
your poor, dear grandmother, and I 
had an exciting experience at the old 
wash place once.” 

Under an apple tree was a comfort- 
able seat. Pauline led Aunt Polly to 
that seat. “Aunt Polly, tell me about 
it,” she demanded. 


McHenry 


A little pucker of mischief came 
about the sweet old mouth. “Well, it 
was hard work,” she began earnestly 
and rapidly. “Women nowadays would 
call it awful. We were used to it and 
we were strong. Ellen and I began to 
do the washing for our big family 
when she was twelve and I was thir- 
teen, and many and many a time we 
stood down there at the cre2k by the 
half day with the snow flying and the 
water we splashed freezing to our 
dresses. We did not have washboards 
then. We would beat the clothes with 
our paddles, then wear the skin from 
our fingers in rubbing them by hand. 
We would carry them a quarter of a 
mile to the house, where mother would 
boil them in weak lye; then back to 
the creek to beat them again and scald 
them and rinse them and blue them 
and wring them and spread them on 
the grass to bleach. Then it would be 
the same round with the colored clothes 
and the check pants. The check pants 
were the worst—homespun, copperas- 
dyed cotton check, you know. Father 
and each of our seven boys would have 
a pair apiece in the wash every week 
and some of the boys old enough to go 
courting would have two pairs.” 

“Very interesting,” murmured Paul- 
ine. “But—Aunt Polly, dearest, the 
exciting experience ?” 

“Oh, yes— that?” 


Aunt Polly 
smoothed her beautiful waves of shin- 
ing white hair with a wrinkled, knotted 


little hand. “That? Well, it was 
just fifty-two years ago last fall. I 
can see now how the old place looked. 
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Such a glorious Indian summer day! 
I have not seen such a day for many a 
year. I remember how the crows were 
wheeling and cawing over the bare 
cornfields, and how the golden haze 
seemed to have soaked up the sunshine 
that went to waste during the summer 
and to have kept it to glorify the 
autumn. Ellen and I said something 
like that to each other down at the old 
wash place. It was not the regular 
wash day, but we were down there 
rinsing up a lot of linen and spreading 
it on the grass to bleach, piece after 
piece of it, fine and strong. 

“It was Cynthia’s outfit linen. 
Cynthia was to be married that winter, 
and all summer and fall the spinning 
wheel and the loom had been buzzing, 
for mother was ambitious that her 
eldest daughter’s chest should be well 
filled. That afternoon and evening 
there was to be an apple-cut party at 
Uncle Silas Jackson’s. Ellen and I 
were happy as larks as we wrung out 
the big pieces of linen and talked about 
the apple-cut and about Cynthia and 
the man she was going to marry and 
about her going away and having a 
home of her own. And both of us 
were wondering when our turns would 
come and our wedding linen be spread 
out on the grass, but we did not talk 
about that. 

“We were almost through when we 
heard a great jingling of cowbells and 
much shouting and calling, and we saw 
a big drove of cattle passing along the 
road. In those days it was customary 
for farmers to take their young cattle 
to the mountains in the spring and 
allow them to run wild on the un- 
claimed swamp meadows up there. In 
the fall the owners would round up 
what they could find of their flocks 
and bring them home. Not many 
things passed along this road then. 
Ellen and I stopped our work to watch 
the cattle and to discuss the probable 
owner. 

“All of a sudden there came a tre- 
mendous bellow right near us and a 
big red bull crashed through the brush 
beside the wash place. It did not take 
us long to get behind trees—Ellen took 
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one big buttonwood and I another. 
The bull was not paying attention to 
us then, but to the hanks of red yarn 
that Cynthia had dyed in madder for 
her yarn carpet and had hung to dry 
on the alder bushes along the bank. 
The animal had caught the gleam of 
red from the road and he took it as a 
challenge and a personal insult. He 
went charging at one bush, then an- 
other, tossing the yarn back over his 
shoulder and tangling it about his 
horns. I did not care so much for the 
yarn, but in his pawing and prancing 
the bull was grinding under his hoofs 
the long strips of linen. Cynthia’s 
wedding linen was being ruined! 
“That was too much. I picked up 
two stones and threw one, hitting the 
animal on the flank. It did not hurt 
him, of course, but the motion caught 
his eye and he saw more insulting red, 
for my dress was pinned up over my 
red flannel petticoat. He came at me 
like a whirlwind. I ran to the other 
side of the tree. The bull wheeled and 
charged at me from that side, but I 
slipped out of his way again. I do 
not know how often that beast chased 
me around that tree. He would crash 
his horns against the trunk and bellow 
and tear up the ground in his rage. 
He was young and agile and would 
leap and wheel and charge like a deer. 
I made some nimble moves myself to 
keep out of his reach. Ellen said 
afterward that ’twas a pretty sight to 
see. I do not believe she enjoyed it 
much at the time, however. I caught 
sight of her out of the tail of my eye 
as I circled, clinging to her tree, white 
as a sheet, with her eyes like saucers. 
“T caught a glimpse too of a man 
on a big bay horse coming at a run. 
It was the owner of the cattle. He 
leaped from his horse and ran forward 
with an iron rod with a sharp hook, 
such as they use in handling unruly 
animals. As luck would have it the 
young man in his haste tripped over 
some of that trampled linen and went 
sprawling right under the bull’s nose. 
The bull seemed vastly surprised and 
stood still for a moment to smell of 
the prostrate form. Then he drew 
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back and bellowed until the earth 
shook. It looked as though the 
stranger was to be gored right there 
before us. I still had a stone in my 
hand. Scarcely knowing what I was 
doing, I hurled that stone with all my 
might. 

“A beneficent providence must have 
guided the missile, for I never threw 
straight before or since. The stone 
was sharp and pointed and it struck 
the bull just at the root of the horn. 
The big fellow threw up his head, 
swinging it back and forth with pain. 
That gave the man on the ground a 
chance to reach up and seize the bit of 
broken chain attached to the animal’s 
nostrils. By that means he held the 
dangerous head close to the ground 
while he scrambled to his feet. Then 
he struck the big animal two or three 
sharp raps across the nose and led him 
off as easily as one would lead a baby. 
He was a very strong man. I could 
- see that by the breadth of his shoulders 
and by the way he held himself like a 

rince.” 

“Oh, he held himself like a prince ?” 


breathed Pauline rapturously. 
“Yes, he did,” said Aunt Polly, 
“though he limped a little bit from his 


fall. Well, you never saw anything 
like Cynthia’s linen, draggled and 
muddy and grass-stained. Ellen and 
I gathered it up without a word. 
When we had it all piled up in the 
tubs and saw all our work to do over, 
ten times worse than at first, Ellen 
thought of the apple-cut we were likely 
to miss and she leaned against the tub 
and commenced to cry. 

“Now, I was high-strung when I was 
young and any little excitement was 
sufficient to jangle my nerves. For 
that reason I spoke out right harshly 
to Ellen: 

“Tf you must blubber,’ I said, ‘don’t 
stand there dripping your tears into 
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the wash water. So much brine will 
set the grass stains so we will never 
get them out!’ 

“Just as I finished saying that there 
came a little cough behind me. There 
stood the stranger. He had come back 
to inquire if 1 had been injured by my 
lively exercise around the tree trunk 
and to apologize for the damage his 
animal had done and to thank me for 
aiming that stone so straight and oppor- 
tune. He used very pretty, polite lan- 
guage and I saw that he had piercing 
black eyes, laughing one instant and 
deep and grave the next. I got as red 
as a peony flower and felt properly 
ashamed that he should have heard me 
speak like that to my sister. I thought 
that he would deem me a regular 
firecat. 

“But it seemed he did not mind my 
sharp tongue. He walked off very 
slowly and kept looking back. Out in 
the road he met Elder Lane and 
stopped to talk with the old preacher. 
‘Unless yonder spirited girl with the 
yellow curls will consent to wed with 
me I die a bachelor, he told Elder 
Lane, motioning back to where I was 
making the suds fly. And then he 
mounted his horse and galloped away 
after his men and his cattle.” 

“And then ?—and then?” questioned 
Pauline eagerly. 

“And then Ellen and I worked with 
might and main and got through in 
time to go to the apple-cut after all.” 

“But the stranger with the black 
eyes; did you never see him again, 
Aunt Polly?” 

“Oh yes, I saw him again.” Aunt 
Polly laughed softly and a dainty color 
like the bloom of an apple blossom 
tinted her wrinkled cheek, while a mist 
of recollections dimmed her eyes. “I 
saw him again, dearie. He did not die 
a bachelor. He was your great-uncle 
Samuel.” 
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THE DAILY NEWSPAPER. 
AND THE FAMILY. 


By Hon. Charles Emory Smith . 


HERE are those who think there is 
too much invasion of the privacy 
of personal affairs and home life 


on the part of the newspapers. They 


are partly right and partly wrong. In 
any just judgment on the subject two 
fundamental distinctions must be 
observed. 

In the first place, one must intel- 
ligently discriminate between the rep- 
utable papers and the reckless papers— 
between those that are responsible and 
those that are sensational. It is quite 
true that the latter, in their greedy 
hunt for salacious or “spicy” matter, 
often overstep the bounds which divide 
the legitimate domain of journalism 
from the true realm of private sanctity. 
But this class of papers is limited. 
They make a great deal of noise, but 
they bear a small proportion to the 
whole body of journalism. The vast 
majority of papers are conducted with 
a full sense of responsibility and with 
a just respect for the rights of all. 

In the second place, it is important 
to remember what is really private and 
what is not. In our political and 
social organism we are not Robinson 
Crusoes. We do not live on an island 
by ourselves where we are monarch of 
all we survey. We give up a part of 
our individual freedom for the sake of 
the advantages of community. We 
have to surrender something of our 
own independence and automony in 
consideration of the general good. 
What would be private if we stood 
alone may not be private as parts of a 
public organization. Whether we vote 
once or a dozen times, whether we defy 
the recognized code of public morality, 
whether we “promote” our own inter- 
ests by misleading our friends—all this 
concerns our neighbors as well as 
ourselves. 

There is too much reason to fear that 
the mere force of authority, in state 


and in church, is decaying. Crafty 
device evades the law. Easy going 
virtue silences the creed. But the 
electric light of publicity which pene- 
trates the dark corners and reveals 
every wrinkle is a great security. 
Abused it may be and intrusive some- 
times without warrant, but its protec- 
tion far outweighs its evils. 

Beyond that, the interrelation of 
journalism and home life has under- 
gone a complete revolution with our 
modern conditions. Half a century 
ago journalism was little more than 
political pamphleteering, with a few 
scraps of general news. When Horace 
Greeley began the New Yorker, when 
Thurlow Weed was the great whig 
editor, when Edwin Croswell spoke for 
the Albany regency, politics was the 
altogether dominant note. A _ little 
crime, a small budget of foreign news 
when the fortnightly steamer arrived, 
sometimes a letter of travel, a pres- 
ident’s message,.a speech of Clay or 
Webster—these things filled up the 
columns. 

How vastly different, how  all- 
embracing the newspapers of our day! 
The great modern paper has become 
not only the daily mirror of the world, 
but the complete expression of our 
business and home life. We are de- 
pendent on it in almost all relations. 
The merchant must have it not merely 
for the general news but for its accu- 
rate reflection of the currents of busi- 
ness. The housewife must have it for 
its indispensable report of what enters 
so largely into home life. The edu- 
cator must have it for its daily sugges- 
tion and material. 

Indeed, whether we acknowledge it 
or not, the newspaper has become the 
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controlling influence in determining 
our standards of living, education, 
fashion, and almost everything else. 
The spirit and strength with which 
the best papers have broadened them- 
selves to the largest requirements of our 
modern life are worthy of all admira- 
tion. They offer rich sources of sug- 
gestiveness and culture for all. They 
have their daily lesson in history. They 
not only satisfy the boy with their 
sports, but they stimulate him with 
their incentives to broader knowledge. 
They not only meet the demands of the 
women and the girls for the fashions, 
but quicken their interest in the larger 
relations and prizes of life. The 
breadth of information and the range 
of inquiry covered by the best news- 
papers are marvelous, and their value 
as an educative and molding force is 
incalculable. 


EXPERIMENTS 
VPON CHILDREN 


By G.Stanley Hall. Ph.D. 


EW, who do not live in the work, 
realize how profoundly the educa- 
tional system of this country is now 

being revolutionized. Courses of 
study of almost every kind possible 
are on trial, and new methods and 
especially new topics galore are being 
introduced. The grammar _ school 
grades, where the legal requirements 
of attendance are satisfied, are falling 
to women teachers, one of our largest 
states lately reporting a little over 
seven per cent of male teachers. 
This of itself involves great changes, 
some good, some bad. If present ten- 
dencies continue, the man teacher of 
children below the teens will soon be 
as extinct as the dodo. Parents are 
steadily unloading more and more of 
their duties upon the school. Even 
housework, darning, patching, sewing, 
cooking, gardening, bed-making and 
washing are no longer learned at home, 
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but in the school, so that at five or 
six, if not earlier, parents come to feel 
that their duties to their children are 
slight. Within ten years both our 
high schools and their population have 
more than doubled, and in place of 
the old uniformity perhaps the chief 
feature to-day is indefinite diversity, 
with the elective system now stretching 
through the intermediate well down 
into primary grades. 

In such a metamorphic period, a 
mere list of the fads now in practice 
in various places would make a long 
article. Idiotic busy work in the lower 
grades; learning to read without 
knowing the alphabet, so that occasion- 
ally children old enough to use a dic- 
tionary have to make up their arrears 
of knowledge to do so; blob drawing; 
typewriting and shorthand in the high 
school ; four foreign languages for girls 
and boys in the early teens who have 
almost nothing in their minds to ex- 
press in the vernacular; Latin and 
algebra in the grammar school; wool 
and iron work in manual training 
courses that are wooden in their intel- 
ligence and iron in their inflexibility ; 
sharply demarcated schools and the- 
ories of physical training which will 
not harmonize and give the children 
the benefit of the best in all; metaphy- 
sies of the effete German school for 
kindergartners, who ought to know 
something of nursing as now taught to 
high school graduates and to know the 
child’s body, which at that age most 
needs care; interest in the finished 
product, which is used for show, rather 
than in educational values; every- 
where, and perhaps especially in Eng- 
lish, content and substance subor- 
dinated to form; method whipped up 
to a sillabub that suggests some anal- 
ogy between the graduates of certaia 
normal schools and the medieval bar- 
ber’s apprentice, who could set up for 
himself only when he could whip two 
ounces of soap into barrels of lather; 
the mechanism of marks and hearing 
lessons instead of teaching; the college 
dominating the high school, which is 
really the people’s college, with its 
intrusive and excessive entrance ex- 
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EXPERIMENTS UPON CHILDREN. 


aminations; distraction among the 
multiplicity of different topics—these 
are some of the dangers, of which some 
are universal and others dominant in 
certain places. 

Despite all this, however, I, for one, 
am no pessimist, but find hope at the 
bottom of the casket. In a period of 
change and of marked revival in educa- 
tional interest, it is inevitable that the 
tares should grow rankly with the 
wheat. It behooves us, however, not 
for a moment to lose sight of some of 
the cardinal ends and principles of 
education. It must train to enlighten 
citizenship, especially in a republic 
like ours, where the parent who will 
not send his children to school ought 
to be as infamous as the able-bodied 
youth who will not fight to save his 
country or refuses to pay taxes. School 
literally means leisure. It should be 


sacred to growth of body and soul, 
where children are carefully protected 
and exempted from the absorbing work 
of earning a livelihood and allowed to 
come to the fullest possible maturity 


under environments that are the most 
favorable for health, virtue, regularity, 
and habits of putting forth earnest 
effort. The best, and, as I believe, the 
most helpful movement in our day is 
that of trying, not so much to fit the 
child to the school machine, as in ad- 
justing everything in the educational 
system—buildings, topics and methods 
—to fit the nature and needs of the 
child, and making everything plastic 
to this end. The schoolhouse ought to 
be a palace of health, with location, 
drainage, light, air and water favor- 
able everywhere. Interest, with the 
distinct understanding that this does 
not mean ease but may prompt to 
hardest work, should be the muse of 
study. It saves time, worry and nerve- 
tire, economizes effort, and means both 
momentum and poise. The school best 
fits for life by directing interest aright, 
by giving each child a glimpse of the 
great world of truth and knowledge, 
putting the instruments of culture into 
his hands and implanting the love of 
it in his heart. Our task is now not 


to fit specifically for the hundreds of 


vocations found in the census, but to 
enucleate a course of study that shall 
give every child those qualities of mind 
and will that are essential for success 
in all careers. 

Although I am an advocate of child 
study, I am free to admit that even 
the great good it has done and the 
greater good to be expected from it has 
been so far counterweighed by some 
positive harm. It has often provoked 
in homes, in kindergartens, and in the 
grades, a disposition to interfere with 
nature, and sometimes even to distrust 
her. Viewlets that really deserve only 
to be called suggestions have been taken 
as facts, and the children have been 
practiced on to an extent which has 
sometimes jeopardized their mental, 
physical and even moral health and 
growth, and made education a kind of 
meddling interference with nature. It 
cannot be too often repeated that school 
literally means leisure or getting out 
of the way of Lord Nature, that its 
work may be effectively done. 

The younger the child is the more 
nature can be trusted and the greater 
the danger of attempting any inter- 
ference with her ways. We can and 
perhaps must experiment with children 
in the teens, and later to some slight 
extent under guarded conditions, but 
when it is attempted to stepmother 
nature with infants; to swathe, as is 
now often done, on the theory that thus 
growth may be diverted from limbs to 
vital organs; to isolate from the world 
of sight and hearing, or, as has lately 
been done in Russia, from all human 
speech and intercourse in order to see 
whether a spontaneous language can be 
developed—all this is utterly unjus- 
tifiable on every physiological, psycho- 
logical and moral ground. I would add 
that the same is true in my judgment 
of the experiments which deprive chil- 
dren of all religious knowledge what- 
ever, and sometimes of all myth and 
poetry, in their tender years, in order 
that they may have “nothing to un- 
learn later.” This Gradgrind method 
is sure to desiccate the soul and sacrifice 
its deeper instincts and intuitions to 
mere information. 
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NCE upon a time I planned a 
Halloween party, with a famous 
writer, who was visiting in a 
neighboring city, as our guest of honor. 
Everybody in town was eager to meet 
him, therefore their responses were all 
acceptances. I keep no help, we take 
our meals out, a laundress carrie; 
home our washing, and a charwoman 
comes once a week to sweep and clean. 
When I entertain, I engage a caterer, 
plan the menu and decorations a week 
ahead, then on the day of a party, I 
have little to attend to till late in the 
afternoon. 

The day before Halloween my hus- 
band and I had been invited to dine 
and spend the night with friends who 
were entertaining my guest of honor. 
The caterer and decorator were not to 
arrive till 2 o’clock, so I felt I had 
plenty of time if I reached the house 
just before they did. I lunched down 
town with my husband, then took a 
trolley car to our suburban home. 
When I reached the corner of the 
street I saw an old man, with a pail in 
his hand, staring at our house. A min- 
ute later I stood beside him and stared, 
too, at a spick and span, glistening, 
freshly painted piazza, the piazza over 
which fifty guests were to step a few 
hours later. 

“Pretty slick job, ain’t it, ma’am?”’ 
queried the old man. 

I nearly choked when TI tried to 
answer him, then I rushed to the back 
door. If I could only reach the tele- 
phone! Nobody could cope with such 


Our Halloween Cellar 


By ExspetH MacDonatp 


an emergency as this except my hus- 
band. The back porch was painted, 
too, in the fine, gleaming, oily, pearl- 
gray tint which adorned the front 
veranda. There was a side door, only 
that led out on the front piazza; there 
also was no admission! I was even 
rudely repulsed from my own house 
by a bar with great splashy black 
letters on it. They read “Keep Off! 
Fresh Paint!” I shook my fist in the 
face of the old man, and I called him 
something dreadful; I believe it was 
“driveling old idiot.” Then I dis- 
covered he was stone deaf. He thought 
I was objecting to the shade of the 
paint. He exhibited a color card and 
jabbered about the orders he had. I 
beckoned an approaching trolley and 
fled to my husband’s office. Half an 
hour later Tom was back with me at 
the house, followed hot haste by a Main 
street painter. 

“We filled your order exactly,” he 
said sulkily, pulling Tom’s letter from 
his pocket. “Your writing isn’t the 
kind that’s easy to read, but any court 
of justice would say your order is, ‘See 
that our front and back piazza is 
painted a light slate color on Tuesday, 
if possible.’ ” 

“Tt isn’t Tuesday, it’s Thursday,” 
objected my husband angrily. 

“T'll leave it to your wife,” said the 
color man. 

“Tom, you can’t carry it to court; 
it looks more like Tuesday than Thurs- 
day,” I cried in despair. The color 
man smiled triumphantly. 
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OUR HALLOWEEN: CELLAR 


“Oh, Tom, why did you say back 
and front piazza?” I pleaded. 

“Any fool would know I didn’t mean 
they should both be painted at once.” 

“We were told by a neighbor you 
were out of town, so of course we 
thought you wished the work done in 
your absence; it’s the way lots of folks 
do.” 

“How soon can the paint be scrubbed 
off?” snapped Tom. 

“IT wouldn’t advise you doing that; 
the sun is uncommonly hot for this 
time of year, and the paint has begun 
to grow tacky already.” 

“How soon will it be tacky enough 
to step on?” I asked. 

“Two days at the earliest,” was the 
comforting reply. 

“Tt’s got to come off,” snarled Tom; 
“we give a party to fifty or sixty people 
to-night. They can’t fly in at the 
windows.” 

“It would be an exceedingly nasty 
job to scrub the paint off. I can’t 
promise that it would be taken off so 
you could step on it; besides, with 


painting, cleaning and repainting it 
would cost close on to sixty dollars. 
Your bill’s over twenty dollars now.” 

“I’m not figuring on bills at pres- 
ent,” cried Tom. “You send your man 


to pry up a window somewhere. I'll 
get in and let my wife through the 
cellarway. We'll decide in ten min- 
utes what’s to be done.” 

It seemed almost like a welcome 
home when the heavy door was thrown 
open and I ran down the steps into the 
cool darkness. 

“Why not telephone to Sister Alicia 
and ask her to let us have the party at 
her house ?” asked Tom hopefully. 

“Who’s to stay here and direct our 
guests to turn round and ride a mile 
over town to a house not a dozen of 
them know ?” 

“Shall we have it at the Warburton ? 
That wouldn’t cost so much as scrub- 
bing off these piazzas.” 

“A Halloween party at a hotel!” 
I fear I was scornful. 

“Well! find a way out of it your- 
self.” Tom strode across the cellar 
and left me. He seemed to take a 


vicious delight in slamming the fur- 
nace door, then he began to shake it, 
as if—as if it were the painter. 

“Tom, I’ve an idea,” I cried and I 
grasped his arm. “Have them come 
through the cellarway.” 

“Brilliant, I must say!” The fur- 
nace door endured a terrific bang. 

“It’s Halloween, you know,” I ex- 
plained. “There’s always a cellar in 
real Halloween festivities. We can 
make it a novel part of the entertain- 
ment.” 

“Upon my soul, you’re a genius!” 
cried my husband with a laugh. “But 
how are you going to make the place 
look decent? It’s in a horrid mess 
now.” 

“Send me all the help you can get; 
Joe, our old trusty, if you can find 
him; he’s a dandy worker; half a 
dozen boys, and a load of pumpkins.” 

“A load of pumpkins,” echoed my 
husband. “For heaven’s sake! What 
are you going to do with a load of 
pumpkins ?” 

“Have you decided whether you'll 
have the paint off or not?” asked a 
surly voice. It was the color man. 
“T’m due down town now and I’ll have 
to put men on the job immediately if 
you want the paint off.” 

“Never mind it,” said Tom cheer- 
ily. “We’ve planned something else. 
Let the paint go on getting tacky.” 

“Going to put in a window en- 
trance ?” queried the man. 

“My wife will take care of the 
situation,” Tom explained Joftily. 

“Ah well! There’s some people up 
there in the yard waiting to see you.” 

It was Hannah, my faithful char- 
woman, the caterer and the decorator. 
My feelings had taken such a turn I 
was actually exuberant. 

“Don’t breathe our plans to a soul,” 
I whispered to my husband. “Give 
Joe and the boys an extra quarter each 
to keep an oath of secrecy.” 

“T’ll do my level best, old woman,” 
he cried as he dashed for a street car. 

I left the caterer and decorator to 
their own devices; my energies were 
all for the cellar. Under Joe’s splen- 
did efforts it was quickly transformed 
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from a dusty, ash-sifted expanse to 
spick and span neatness. My boys 
were despatched to the adjacent woods 
for dozens of immature Christmas 
trees, a wagon load of rustling, brown- 
leaved oak branches, spicy pine 
boughs, red-berried bittersweet, wild 
holly, and a miscellany of late October 
wood spoils. From the attic Hannah 
brought a roll of red stair carpet we 
had once discarded for something more 
fashionable. Joe and she tacked it on 
the cellar stairs, made a pathway of it 
across the cement floor and laid it on 
the outside stairs. Beside the carpet 
we made an alleyway with Christmas 
trees set in tubs and pails, a hedge of 
oak branches and of dark green pine 
boughs. 

Joe was an artist with jack lanterns. 
Forty years ago he had been a country 
boy, with all of a country boy’s ardor 
for country pleasures. When I set 
him in a corner among the load of 
pumpkins, with a jackknife, a scoop 
and a box of candles, back to his 
clumsy, work-worn fingers flew all the 
cunning of a sculptor. He imbued 
the group of boys with his own skill 
and his own enthusiasm; he told 
stories of days when he sat in a shad- 
owy hayloft carving the features of 
George Washington on a stoien pump- 
kin. My row of lanterns grew amaz- 
ingly and pumpkin chips were heaped 
high as the woodpile. I fed the jack- 
o’-lantern artists. Oh! I fed them well; 
titbits of a caterer’s art. 

When the early darkness fell, the 
cellar was finished, with here and there 
in the rustling, woodsy alleyway such 
lanterns as never were seen before or 
since. Long, awkward pumpkins had 
been transformed into lanky, whopper- 
jawed faces; fat, prize pumpkins, 
broad as they were long, grinned with 
a well fed, almost human serenity. 
When the light gleamed through them 
they were half uncanny, half fascina- 
ting. They jogged in my face, some 
of them, with almost a saucy grin, as 
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I climbed the cellar stairs, which were 
also fenced in with oak and pine. 

Outdoors, in the cool, quiet darkness, 
the Halloween decorations flung them- 
selves abroad generously. From a 
privet hedge which led from the front 
door to the cellarway came a golden, 
scattering gleam from a score of queer 
jack-o’-lantern faces. The bars which 
ordered “Keep Off! Fresh Paint” were 
hidden by rows of small, jolly, glowing 
pumpkin faces. On a hitching post 
perched the king pin of the lanterns, a 
monstrous, snub-nosed, wide-mouthed, 
smiling, pucker-eyed, Dutch counte- 
nance. Beside it, till the last carriage 
arrived, stood an important small boy, 
garbed in pumpkin yellow, directing 
streams of guests to an unconventional 
entrance through the cellarway. 

To this day, I can’t remember what 
the caterer or the decorator did above - 
stairs. I know their efforts were con- 
ventional, although excellent. It was 
below stairs that made the hit of the 
evening. We retained Joe to pop corn 
and roast chestnuts and apples in the 
glow of the furnace. Joe, I am de- 
lighted to say, outshone the host and 
hostess as an entertainer. In the 
gloom of the cellar, lit weirdly by the 
bobbing yellow jack lanterns, he told 
stories—such stories—to finely gowned 
ladies and men in immaculate dress 
suits, who perched on barrels or 
lounged on the old red carpet of the 
cellar stairs. Two of Joe’s stories have 
been already immortalized by the 
famous novelist who was our guest. 

Next day one of the guests ran in 
to offer congratulations on the most 
delightful party she had ever attended. 
I received her in the yard. She 
stopped and stared with growing won- 
der at the pearl-gray sheen of our 
piazza. 

“You don’t mean,” she cried, “that 
you had to use the cellarway!” 

“Bless you! no,” I answered airily, 
“it was only one of these small coin- 
cidences of everyday life.” 
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Headaches 
By A Mepicine Man 


EADACHE-CURE advertisements 
meet the eye at every turn— 
eloquent testimony of the fre- 

quency of headaches; we all have had 
them, expect to have them, and some of 
us, alas! hardly know what it is to be 
without them. Headaches are symp- 
tomatic of many different diseased con- 
ditions, usually avoidable, though not 
always so; generally, but not invariably, 
susceptible of relief from treatment. 
In a general way, we may recognize 
headaches as due: 

1. To some systemic poisoning, in- 
‘cluding the headaches of acute febrile 
diseases, of indigestion and constipa- 
tion, that is, of poisons generated in 
the stomach and intestines, of alcohol, 
tobacco, diabetes, etc, including also 
the headaches attributed to impure air, 
to overwork or fatigue, which, when 
they cause headache, do so through the 
medium of poisons retained in the 
system. 

2. Diseased conditions in the head, 
most commonly of the eyes, sometimes 
of the nose, ear, teeth or tongue; and 
the more serious, but fortunately rarer 
diseases, inside the skull, as meningitis 
or brain tumor. 

3. Insufficient blood supply; anz- 
mia in young women, hardened arteries 
in the aged, certain varieties of heart 
disease, and also chronic kidney dis- 
ease; while the headache of acute 


kidney disease may be of toxic origin, 
in chronic cases it is probably due to 
circulatory disturbance. 

4. Nervous conditions, including 
the distinct and peculiar condition 
that is known as migraine or sick 
headache. 

What be the anatomical changes, or 
their location, that may exist as a basis 
for most headaches, we are unable to 
state; take any example from Group 1 
for instance, or Group 2. We cannot 
determine the exact condition that 
causes pain; it is doubtful if painful 
sensations are felt in the brain sub- 
stance itself; irritation of the sensory 
regions of the brain causes not pain in 
the head but in distant portions of the 
body surface. The coverings of the 
brain are very sensitive, and at present, 
we may assume that they are the seat 
of headaches. 

To consider these groups a little in 
detail; we may hazard the statement 
that nine out of ten people who suffer 
from headache do so from _ gastro- 
intestinal causes, indigestion or con- 
stipation ; we eat too much—all of us; 
drink too much—most of us—and for- 
get the need of thorough excretion. 
For this reason have I said that head- 
aches are usually avoidable, for glut- 
tony is presumably unnecessary. The 
headaches of alcohol or from an even- 


ing in a smoke-laden atmosphere, are 
without question due to an overfull 
condition of the blood vessels in the 
coverings of the brain—a condition, 
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maybe, at the bottom of many other 
headaches. 

That eye-strain causes headache is 
now universally admitted; so do catar- 
rhal conditions of the nose, adenoids 
in the throat, wax in the ear, ulcer on 
the tongue, and often decayed teeth. 
The nervous individual, who has pains 
everywhere, very naturally has head- 
aches. The headaches in women at- 
tributed to uterine and ovarian diseases 
have, like most other aches attributed 
to such causes, nothing whatever to do 
with the abdominal organs, but result 
from general nervousness; the attribu- 
ting of various pains and maladies in 
women to abnormal conditions in the 
pelvic organs is one of the queerest of 
medical insanities; there is not an iota 
of proof that an inflamed or displaced 
pelvic organ is any more productive of 
nervousness or general neuralgias than 
an inflamed or displaced anything else. 

Migraine or sick headache is a pecu- 
liar and well-defined affliction, begin- 
ning in early youth, often hereditary, 
occurring with noticeable regularity, 
accompanied by vomiting and some- 
times disturbances of sight, hearing 
and sensation ; it affects chiefly one side 
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THE LOCALIZATION OF HEADACHES ACCORD- 
ING TO THEIR CAUSES IS HERE ROUGHLY 
SHOWN. IT MUST NOT BE INTERPRETED TOO 
LITERALLY. 


of the head, lasts one to three days, and 
has well been likened to epilepsy; it 
is sometimes called bilious headache, 
though in no way related to disease of 
the stomach or liver; in fact, it is very 
much a sensory outburst quite anal- 
ogous to the motor outburst called 
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epilepsy; and the frequency with 
which we find both diseases in different 
members of related families cannot be 
explained by coincidence. 

To a certain extent headaches are 
localized according to their causes, and 
a knowledge of this localization is of 
relative importance. The headache of 
eye-strain is usually over the eyebrows, 
sometimes in the back of the head; 
this pain is apt to come after using the 
eyes as in reading or sewing, and to be 
gone in the morning following the 
night’s rest. Habitual headaches in 
these regions and with these attributes 
usually mean glasses—should mean the 
consulting an oculist. The headaches 
of indigestion and constipation are 
almost invariably in the forehead, 
which is also the seat of practically all 
headaches due to the causes enumer- 
ated in Groups 1 and 2. Disorders of 
the teeth, teething in children, and 
of the ear, are apt to cause pain in the 
side of the head, though the ache from 
teeth is frequently in the back of the 
head. While nervous headaches may 
be in any part of the head, an ache felt 
only on the top of the head is charac- 
teristic of nervousness ; these are sharp 
pains, and usually are worse in the 
morning. 

The treatment of headaches is 
often unsatisfactory because the 


----\ seer, CauSe is often impossible to deter- 


mine. There is no rational treat- 
ment of any disease except that de- 
pendent on diagnosis, and no suc- 
cessful treatment possible without 
an accurate diagnosis. Gastro-intes- 
tinal headaches require gastro-intes- 
tinal treatment; headaches from dis- 
orders of the eye, throat or nose are 
usually cured on removing the cause ; 
those from improper blood supply 
give way to iron and arsenic or are 
relieved by such drugs as nitroglyc- 
erin; nervous headaches require gen- 
eral nerve tonic treatment, and for 
migraine we can do as much and as 
little as we can for epilepsy; as in 
epilepsy the improvement of the gen- 
eral health can make the attacks less 
frequent and less severe ; similar results 
can be gained by the moderate use of 
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bromides. In a case of recent expe- 
rience a sufferer who had weekly attacks 
had the periods extended to six weeks 
as a result of tonic treatment and 
regulating the digestive functions—a 
vital consideration in all tonic treat- 
ment. 

As to symptomatic remedies to 
modify the severity of an already exist- 
ing attack, their name is legion: 
domestic remedies are often employed, 
sometimes with success. A hot foot- 
bath occasionally helps, probably by 
relieving a congested condition of the 
head ; a brisk cathartic no doubt helps 
for the same reason. Smelling salts 
and menthol pencils are probably 
effective only in anzmic headaches, 
acting by reflexly stimulating the blood 
supply in the head; the act of chewing 
works simiJarly, hence some of the 
relief immediately after eating. Bath- 
ing the forehead relieves because of its 
general soothing influence, the chief 
effect of any rubbing. Coffee, or its 
principle, caffeine, sometimes helps, 
sometimes aggravates; when it helps, 
whether it does so because it is a 
strong brain stimulant, or because it 
contracts the brain blood vessels, or 
because of its marked stimulating in- 
fluence on the kidney excretion, we 
cannot say; maybe because of all three. 


‘We naturally would not expect benefit 


from it when the blood supply is 
already deficient, while we should 
expect it to relieve the after-effects of 
alcohol or tobacco. 

Of all symptomatic remedies the 
most used, and with most success, is 
antipyrin or its cousins, phenacetin and 
antifebrin. How they act we do not 
know; they certainly have a peculiar 
sedative effect on neuralgias in gen- 
eral, and that without affecting the 
brain centers, to which may be added 
their ability to increase the blood quan- 
tity in the skin, thus diminishing that 
in the head. 

While it is true that the laity have 
not a sufficient respect for the possibil- 
ities of these powders in large doses, 
yet, in moderate doses, they do in- 
finitely less injury than the pain they 
assuage. 
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Ten Commandments of Hygiene 
[From a French Medical Review] 


1. Rise early, retire early, and 
fill your day with work. 

2. Water and bread maintain life; 
pure air and sunshine are indispen- 
sable to health. 

3. Frugality and sobriety form the 
best elixir of longevity. 

4. Cleanliness prevents rust; the 
best cared for machines last the 
longest. 

5. Enough sleep repairs waste and 
strengthens: too much sleep softens 
and enfeebles. 

6. To be sensibly dressed is to give 
freedom to one’s movements and 
enough warmth to be protected from 
sudden changes of temperature. 

?. A-clean and cheerful house makes 
a happy home. 

8. The mind is refreshed and in- 
vigorated by distractions and amuse- 
ment; but abuse of them leads to dissi- 
pation and dissipation to vice. 

9. Cheerfulness makes love of life, 
and love of life is half of health. On 
the contrary, sadness and discourage- 
ment hasten old age. 

10. Do you gain your living by 
your intellect? Then do not allow 
your arms and legs to grow stiff. Do 
you earn your bread by your pickaxe? 
Do not forget to cultivate your mind 
and to enlarge your thought. 


Many people do not stop to think 
that the water filter must be thor- 
oughly cleansed. For a_ thorough 
cleansing and to remove all bacteria, 
one of the best of preparations is a 
solution of permanganate of potassium. 
A brush may be dipped in this solution, 
and if a small amount of the solution 
should remain in the pores of the filter, 
it is not injurious. This solution may 
also be used for cleaning porcelain and 
stone.—C. I. Keife, M D. 


For neuralgia rub with chloroform 
liniment or liquid menthol.—S. Vir- 
ginia Levis. 
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I—The Bachelor Girl 


Here’s to the Bachelor Girl 

Who fain her charms would cloister. 
She is a precious pearl 

That will not leave the oyster. 
She is a proud sweet pea 

That scorns to be a vine, 
And lean upon a tree 

Or round a stick entwine. 
“What! lean upon a stick! 

Oh, no! I’m not that sort— 
I will grow branches thick 

And be my own support!” 
Beware, O pear! of price, 

Lest you be cast to swine; 
O proud sweet pea, think twice 

Ere you refuse to twine! 
O Bachelor Girl, we drink 

Confusion to your plan; 
Beware, lest Fate shall link 

You to a Spinster Man! 
O change, ere ’tis too late 

The choker tall and silly, 
The tweeds—the hat we hate, 

For something soft and frilly! 
Take off the stockings blue, 

(We will avert our gaze), 
Then will we drink to you 

Long life—and happy days! 

Outver HeErForp. 
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As They Do in London 


By Linpa Larnep 


In the dining room of nearly every 
hotel in London one finds a round table 
filled with cold fowl, cold ham, roast 
beef, tongue and mutton,cold lobster and 
salmon with mayonnaise, and many 
“chaudfroids” so masked with jelly and 
so attractively garnished that one knows 
before tasting that they must be good. 

At breakfast and lunch time, and even 
when in need of a bite before going to 
bed, the true Englishman makes a tour 
of inspection around this table in order 
to select the particular palate tickler of 
his own fancy. But the usual breakfast 
of the ordinary mortal is tea, toast, muf- 
fins or very hard cold rolls, with eggs or 
bacon—and the inevitable jam. This 
jam is always obtainable at any English 
table, and it is of many _ varieties, 
orange, plum or strawberry predom- 


inating. When the unspoiled American 
comes along, however, he is served with 
boiled coffee, warmed-over rolls, ice water 
and all the different kinds of jam at 
once. He swallows this, with eggs or 
bacon, and then he wonders why his 
digestion doesn’t digest. The boiled egg 
is the true test of patriotism. The Eng- 
lishman eats his in the proper manner, 
of course; he sets it up in a tiny cup, 
breaks the end, adds a dash of salt, and 
proceeds to absorb it most daintily with 
a tiny spoon. But the American asks 
for two, and he wants them broken into 
a glass tumbler or goblet, and he then 
chops them furiously, adding salt, pep- 
per and butter until they are thoroughly 
mixed into a delicious mess which tastes 
better than it looks. 

The English forget to put in enough 
salt when cooking their meats, so the 
one saltcellar which adorns each table 
is constantly in demand. We dubbed 
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ours “Lohengrin” because it was a 
stately glass receptacle upheld by a 
golden swan and it sounded so much 
more elegant to say, “Will you kindly 
ask Lohengrin to glide this way,” than 
“Please pass the salt.” 

They certainly do know how to ar- 
range the flowers which are to be found 
upon every table even in the most modest 
establishments. A curious member of 
our party discovered that young women 
were educated for this purpose and read- 
ily found employment in the smart 
hotels. The beautiful but simple Eng- 
lish flowers were daintily set off by a 
generous use of field grasses. They seem 
to have the Japanese idea of making 
each flower do its duty, and in no in- 
stance do they make the mistake of 
putting elegance in close proximity 
with simplicity. They also know how to 
cook their green peas to perfection, for 
these were always of good color, excel- 
lent flavor and especially tender. An 
American assured me that the same 
result could be gained in our own coun- 
try by adding a teaspoonful of the milk 
of magnesia to the pot when cooking 
them. 

There is a dress parade in Hyde Park 
every pleasant Sunday ‘during the sea- 
son, and the season, as everyone knows, 
is June and July. This parade takes 
place between 12 and 2, and again at 5 
and continues until after 7. There is 
no driving among the fashionable people 
on a Sunday, so they all go to church, 
then flock on foot around that section 
of the park near the gate and under the 
shadow of Achilles’ statue. The women 
wear the showiest of frocks, all lace and 
chiffon and frills, and every woman 
wears a ruff of some kind around her 
neck, even if the days are hot; it seems 
not to he quite modest to appear without 
one. The numerous transparent necks 
and arms give one the impression that 
they are last year’s ball gowns guimped 
for summer days. Of course one occa- 
sionally sees a fresh and beautiful crea- 
tion, for the smart Englishwomen dress 
elaborately and magnificently, reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. A few 
natty tailor mades and shirt waist suits 
are worn by the American women. 

The fashionable Englishwoman crimps 
and fluffs her hair until it “pomps” all 
around her head like a rather stiff halo, 
and then she tidies it all down with a 
hair net, both fore and aft. But the 
hair is such a pretty color and they have 
the most beautiful complexions and 
brilliant coloring to be found in the 
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whole world. There are no middle-aged 


women here; they are either young and 
fresh or old and becapped. When the 
wrinkles begin to come they are imme- 
diately and persistently chased away by 
an electrical contrivance, massage and 
plenty of expensive cold cream. One 
rarely sees a gray-haired woman—at 
least, not a fashionable one—for when 
the hair begins to whiten she tints it 
until it is a beautiful reddish blonde 
brown, and she then goes tripping down 
the ladder of life utterly and gayly 
unconscious of the devastating foot- 
prints of Father Time. 

In some of the hotels goose quill pens 
are to be found on the writing tables, 
and if one only had the sand shaker of 
“ye olden tyme” it would be quite easy 
to forget that there are such modern but 
convenient abominations as typewriters 
and fountain pens. . 

The London window awnings are much 
better than ours. Many of them are 
noiseless, and while they shade the win- 
dows as much as ours they also admit 
the light and air and can be adjusted 
so as to shade only half of the window 
if desired. They do not stand out like 
ours, but are securely fastened to the 
top and bottom of the window and are 
just like a straight, plain curtain, or 
shade, with five horizontal slits project- 
ing just like eyelids. Their charm is 
that they are serenely silent, for nothing 
so grates on one’s nerves as the unceas- 
me rattle of our awnings on a windy 

ay. 

One of the most delightful institu- 
tions of the smart world of London is the 
Ranelagh club. It is a field club just 
upon the edge of the city, with a hand- 
some clubhouse in the middle of the 
most beautiful surroundings. Only 
members and invited guests are per- 
mitted to enter this charming spot, and 
as the king and queen often attend, it 
goes without saying that only the ex- 
tremely well dressed are acceptable. 
There is, however, from our American 
point of view, something lacking. One 
of the London papers described the 5 
o’clock function at the Ranelagh club as 
“providing a score of little delicacies 
which the smart lady of to-day takes 
with her dish of tea”; while the actual 
partaking of these delicacies proved them 
to be most prosaic buttered bread and 
miserable little dry, tasteless cakes. 
There were, to be sure, boxes of choc- 


olates made especially for the club, but 
they were only ordinary cakes done up 
One box, which looked like 
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a pack of playing cards, was to be found 
on each table, and this was all. An 
afternoon repast at the Empire club, 
however, redeemed the reputation of the 
famous tea of England. This is a 
residential club for the benefit of colo- 
nial Englishwomen, and the dish of 
tea, and the sandwiches, biscuits and 
cakes were as delicious as they looked. 
The women were in their most fetching 
costumes, and their handsome home, so 
beautifully furnished, was a marvelous 
insight into the club life of London 
women. This clubhouse cost forty 
thousand dollars, and they have raised 
as much more to equip and support it. 
They, like many of the other clubs in 
London, propose to do much educational 
work, but the chief end and aim, so far, 
seems to be the exceedingly commend- 
able one of bringing the women of the 
colonies into closer touch with the stay- 
at-homes, and thus further cement the 
union which exists among all of the 
loyal subjects of the king. 


A Big Game Hunt 


By Mrs Parpacocue 


When my yearly problem of getting 
acquainted with the senior class faced 
me last fall, it seemed to me that there 
was nothing new under the sun. But in 
October we had our “big game hunt,” 
a very nonsensical evening, and yet we 
had a good time and got acquainted. 

My invitation had a little oval picture 
of President Roosevelt in the upper left- 
hand corner and was written and read 
like this: “To meet President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s ideas and to follow his ex- 
ample, the pleasure of Miss Brown’s 
company is requested for a Big Game 
Hunt, Friday evening, October 17, 1902, 
to start from 12 Main street promptly at 
7.30 o’clock. Personally conducted by 
Mr and Mrs Paedagogue.” 

When our guests came, they assembled 
in our large living room, where there 
were seats for the greater part of them. 
This room had little in the way of decora- 
tions; just a few branches of hemlock in 
the electroliers, and boughs of oak and 
maple over the mantel and the portieres. 
A big fire was laid in the fireplace, ready 
to light. We chatted all together until 
about 8 o’clock, when I cast my eye over 
the company and saw the usual forma- 
tion—nearly every one of the boys in a 
solid phalanx on one side of the room. 
Surely it was time to start the hunt. 

The company was made up of thirty- 


two high school seniors, the six assistant 
teachers, Mr Paedagogue and me. The 
teachers were the ministering angels who 
helped me all through the evening. At 
8 o’clock, they gave to each of our guests 
a little game bag which we had made 
for them. In each bag was a score card 
and pencil. Then I explained to the 
young people that all through the vicin- 
ity were many game animals, chiefly 
concealed in the woods. They were to 
have twenty minutes to hunt them, then 
they were to report their scores, accord- 
ing to the tally cards, and the largest 
scores should have prizes. We drew the 
curtains aside, throwing open the study, 
the dining room and the conservatory, 
which had a really woodsy appearance. 
Each room was lighted by only one bulb, 
and that covered with green tissue paper 
and surrounded with hemlock branches. 
In every corner stood a little tree of oak 
or hemlock; screens covered with maple 
boughs were arranged to make aisles and 
groves. In the twigs and branches and 
in any other good hiding places in the 
rooms, hidden as effectively as possible. 
were five pounds of animal crackers. 

As soon as Mr Paedagogue wound the 
hunting horn, the guests began the hunt 
with enthusiasm. The funny little ani- 
mals were put into the game bags as 
captured, and in twenty minutes the 
hunting horn called the hunters from 
the forest. The tally cards were written 
like this: Lion twenty, tiger twenty, 
bear twenty, hippopotamus twenty, wild 
goat ten, wild sheep ten; all other ani- 
mals, five each. Each hunter reported 
his own score, and then the prizes were 
awarded. The boy and the girl having 
the highest scores had each a little silver 
stickpin in the form of a fox’s head; 
and the consolation prize was a bag of 
salt—to put on the tails of the animals, 
of course. 

After ten minutes’ chat, the teachers 
distributed to each of the boys and girls 
a sheet of manila paper, about sixteen by 
twenty-four, a colored crayon, a card hav- 
ing the names of forty animals and a lit- 
tle card having the names of one of these 
animals and a number. Every guest was 
asked to draw on his sheet of paper a 
picture of the animal named on his little 
eard, and to attach its number. On the 
study table was a dictionary, open at pic- 
tures of animals, and when a boy told me 
that he couldn’t remember how a camel- 
opard looked, I referred him to the 
book. So in ten minutes the pictures 
began to come in, and I hung every one 
“on the line,” or the wires which were 
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stretched the length of the living room. 
After a little time to admire the works of 
art, the guests were asked to attach num- 
bers to the names of animals on their 
score cards, thus guessing what each 
drawing represented. There was a good 
deal of fun in this. 

After time had been given to put a 
number after each name on the score 
card, the lists of what they were intended 
to represent were read. Again the win- 
ners had simple little prizes: he, a china 
pointer dog; she, a photographic repro- 
duction of a lion’s head, mounted passe- 
partout. The booby was an animal 
alphabet book. The names were written 
on the score card, as some of the draw- 
ings would be hard to identify. 

Next came supper. We had taken forty 
little wooden plates, such as are sold for 
picnics, and on two of them drawn, with 
a few lines of sepia, lions’ heads, on two 
others, elephants; and so on, until we 
had twenty pairs, which we divided into 
two sets of twenty plates each. We dis- 
tributed one set of these to the boys, 
the other to the girls, and thus the boys 
found their mates for supper. When the 
partners were found and the company 
seated, a part of the boys on piazza 
cushions on the floor, my ministering 
angels passed the very simple picnic 
luncheon—sandwiches, stuffed eggs, cof- 
fee, crullers and cheese, and olives and 
pickles. I was not able to get for my 
coffee the tin cups that I wanted, but 
I did get sturdy mugs, suitable for any 
camp; and the napkins were paper ones. 
After luncheon the fire was lighted, and, 
as we sat watching the climbing flames, 
glowing yellow and green with driftwood. 
I had all the lights turned off, leaving 
the room with no illumination save the 
fire and Mr Paedagogue’s low reading 
lamp, with its dark shade. Beside the 
lamp sat Mr Paedagogue, and as we 
watched the firelight, he read—-and Mr 
Paedagogue can read—the last few pages 
of The Trial of the Sandhill Stag. 

Then two boys of the class came in, 
each with a cushion under one arm and 
a banjo under the other, seated them- 
selves on the floor and struck up In the 
Good Old Summer Time, which has 
been a rally song of the class ever since 
the ditty came out. All the class took 
it up at once and sang it through. Until 
10 o’clock they sang college and other 
popular songs. Then the players stopped 
and the lights were turned on. 

This entertainment might have been 
burdensome had I not shared the work 
with the teachers. A week before the 


party I gave the forty plates to four of 
the teachers, and each made five pairs, 
taking the little sketches of animals’ 
heads from the margins of Thompson- 
Seton’s books. The other teachers wrote 
the score cards. Wednesday before the 
party we had a “bee” and made the game 
bags with the help of my sewing 
machine. Mr Paedagogue and I had cut 
a part of them the evening before, so 
the basting and stitching began at once; 
we were all busy, there was no waiting 
and we finished them in three hours, 
besides drinking a pot of tea. The bags 
were made of khaki, or something much 
like it, the class color being yellow. 

The little pencils are a considerable 
item of expense, and it would be just as 
well to pass common pencils when the 
score is called for. The afternoon of 
the party we arranged the rooms in some- 
thing less than two hours. Mr Paeda- 
gogue had two of the boys bring us a load 
of boughs, hemlock, oak and maple. The 
largest ones—little trees—we stood in 
the corners; the smallest we put in the 
electroliers. The rest we tied together 
in pairs by the ends, near the tips of 
the boughs, leaving about six inches of 
cord between them. I borrowed several 
screens and made aisles of them in each 
room, then hung the pairs of boughs by 
these cords over the tops of the screens, 
a branch on each side. Large boughs are 
always so satisfactory a decoration; the 
foliage is always graceful, and they are 
quickly put up and taken down. 


Hardwood Floors 
By J. WiLtson 


Hardwood does not necessarily mean 
parquetry; it may be of boards, wide or 
narrow, in natural shades or in stains, 
laid with sides parallel, or in elaborate 
geometric designs. Parquetry flooring 
usually is mounted on canvas, in strips 
similar to carpet, and one selects the 
design just as one would any other floor 
covering. The beauty of the wood grain- 
ing is quite sufficient ornament, and 
simple patterns are much more satisfac- 
tory than more ornate ones. One must 
keep constantly in mind that the floor is 
to be walked on, and disturbing effects 
are not desirable. Cheekerboards, laby- 
rinths and pyramids should be used only 
as borders, and even here a simple line 
of wood in a different shade is best. 

Where expense must be considered, 
comb-edge yellow pine in narrow widths 
gives a very attractive appearance, both 
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stained and in the natural shade. Even 
soft woods look well when stained, and a 
floor with boards shrunken apart a full 
quarter of an inch will look fairly well 
with raw sienna staining. Im fact, the 
eracks and the rough boards rather add 
to the charm of a room that is to be lived 
in, though of course the cracks are hard 
to clean. 

A varnish or high wax gloss is advan- 
tageous to the floor in that it prevents 
wearing and soiling of the wood. There 
is lost by this, however, the repose that 
should properly be found here. This high 
finish makes the cleaning particularly 
easy. The gloss itself needs renewing, 
say twice a year, in the places getting 
hardest wear. 

Painting in a single flat tone is a last 
resort of a poor floor; “piazza” paints are 
used, being mixed to stand the hard wear. 
For health and convenience, a painted 
floor has the advantage, but a carpet is 
rather more attractive. Rather better 
than to paint the bare floor is to reverse 
the old carpet, and after it is tacked in 
place, to paint the carpet. The side 
which was originally the bottom gives an 
even surface, but with a texture effect 
that is more pleasing when painted than 
is a flat surface. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
as to the economy and convenier.ce of 
hardwood floors, and this is due to the 
degree of cleanliness one is accustomed to 
having. Those who are content with 
running a carpet sweeper over the car- 
peted floor once a day, find it very annoy- 
ing to see the fluffs of dust that collect 
on the hardwood when this floor is but 
half swept. The woodwork shows each 
speck of dust, and neglect in cleaning is 
at once made noticeable. But the rugs, 
are easily shaken, when not too large, say 
once a week. Dust on the floor will be 
picked up by a slightly dampened cloth 
on the end of a broom. Usually a dry 
cotton mop, or a cocoa fiber broom is 
sufficient. 

One devotee of cleanliness says: 
“There is the same difference between 
cleaning a porcelain sink and a wooden 
one, as between cleaning the scientifically 
built modern house and the rag bags, 
waste baskets and dust traps many people 
are content to live in.” And this may: 
well have particular reference to floors. 
A dining room especially should have a 
hardwood floor, as it is not possible to 
clean thoroughly a dining room carpet. 
This room is used so frequently that great 
annoyance is caused in sweeping thor- 
oughly under and around the furniture. 


Hardwood floors are eventually much 
more economical than carpets. The sav- 
ing in ten years would furnish very 
handsome rugs, and after that the 
expense is nil. 


An Air of Autumn 
By Juuia Ditrro Youna 


Oh, to wheel in bright October 
Till the sunset turns to night, 
Dancing blood and straining muscles 
Rousing a grand appetite— 
One grows anxious about supper, 
Will it be fried, boiled, or roast? 
Glad surprise! the smell gives greeting, 
’Tis hot apple sauce and toast! 


Or, to walk in dark November, 
Carrying bundles from the town, 

Damp about the hair and shoulders, 
Clutching tight a muddy gown; 

Then t6 enter through the kitchen, 
Sad and weary as a ghost; 

Like a hearty laugh it greets one, 
Fresh hot apple sauce and toast! 


Nabobs tire of olives, whitebait, 
Sweetbreads, mushrooms, caviare, 

Jaded palates ever craving 
Delicacies from afar; 

If they tried this melting tidbit 
Many a puzzled cook and host 

Might enrapture guests by serving 
Plain hot apple sauce and toast! 


Calendars 
By Howe Fiske 


Barberries. I sing your praise, 

Yours, indeed, is length of days; 
Naught of death your round year shows, 
Brilliant against winter snows. 

All alert in spring, whose gold 
Curiously-wrought goblets hold 
Absinthe for the reckless bee 

Bent on summer revelry. 

Thus to winged folk thou art wine 

And to men a blazoned sign. 


The Song of the Cricket 
By Crarence Hawkes 


The cricket sang beside the kitchen 
hearth, 

A merry song, as though he fain would 
laugh. 

The frost folks came and ere the morn- 
ing sun, 

The song had ceased and cricket’s race 
was run. 
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*% Discoveries 
By Our Observers 
and Experimenters 


¥ A young housewife who finds the “one 
servant,” so airily referred to in the 
household journals, a financial impos- 
sibility, makes the drudgery of house- 
work one of the bright spots in her day 
by keeping her mind on pleasant things. 
As an impetus to this she has burned 
on the woodwork over the kitchen sink: 
“Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand 
No worthy action done.” 


Many are the pretty little surprises she 
has planned for friends, relatives and 
invalids while the dishes were washed 
and dried; more than this, her “dishpan 
reveries” occasionally find favor with 
editors and she is enabled to add some- 
thing to the family purse. _The “des- 
ert place” of household drudgery she 
truly makes “blossom as the rose.”— 
| 


TI attended a novel “social” at the 
Methodist parsonage. ‘ Each lady carried 
a basket with lunch sufficient for two. 
A sheet was hung over the doorway and 
the ladies went in the room, while the 
gentlemen remained in the hall. Each 
lady in turn walked in front of the sheet, 
and the gentleman who guessed her 
shadow correctly lunched with her.— 
Ella Tardy, Mississippi. 


¥% Boiled cider in our grandmothers’ 
time was indispensable to the making of 
a good mince pie, adding the proper 
flavor and richness which cannot be sub- 
stituted by any other ingredient; and a 
gill of which being added to any “rule” 
of fruit cake, makes it moist, keeps it 
longer, and is far superior to fruit cake 
made without it. Boiled cider is an 
article rarely found in the market now- 
adays; but it can be made by anyone, 
with but little trouble and expense, 
using sweet cider shortly after it is made 
and before fermentation takes place. 
Place five quarts of sweet cider in a 
porcelain lined kettle over a moderate 


fire and boil slowly until reduced to 


three pints, carefully watching it, that 
it does not burn. Turn into glass jars 
while hot and seal tightly the same as 
canned fruit. This will keep for a 
year.—Eleanor Marchant. 


¥ A certain wise mother draws or copies 
an animal on a sheet of paper, just the 
outline; places it under the machine 
needle and with a long stitch but no 
thread, pricks it around. She then 
threads a good sized needle with bright 
thread tied in and the child is ready to 
sew with mamma.—G. F. S. 


¥ A booth at a church fair had a novel 
decoration which may be suggestive to 
country dwellers, albeit this was a city 
church. The walls were painted a baby 
blue, against which were caught up 
bunches of the tall, red-brown stalks of 
the common weed Rumez, after it had 
gone to seed. The delicate blue brought 
out most beautiful tones of umber and 
sienna in the withered beady bunches 
and > result was as novel as artistic. 


¥ For cleaning grease spots from cloth- 
ing I use South American soap bark, or 
quilaya. It is sold at drug stores in ten- 
cent packages, chipped and ready for use. 
I put some of the bark in a bowl and 
cover with boiling water. After it has 
steeped a few minutes it is ready for use. 
I have found it especially useful in the 
removal of milk stains—Mrs Leonard 
Hargrave. 


In a home recently remodeled and fin- 
ished inside with white doors and wood- 
work I noticed in place of brass plates 
upon the swinging doors between dining 
room and kitchen, and kitchen and china 
closet, plates of glass. These are daintier 
than the brass, and preserve the white 
effect, while protecting the paint equally 
well against soiled hands.—J. 


¥ TI accidentally learned a use for tine- 
ture of iodine which is unknown to any 
physician to whom I have spoken in 
regard to it. Getting some strong car- 
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bolic acid on quite a portion of my flesh 
and knowing that it would cause a 
dreadful burn and blister, if not worse, 
and knowing that iodine was good for 
burning feet, and having it at hand, at 
once, before the acid had time to begin 
to eat or burn, I applied the iodine lib- 
crally with a feather. It immediately 
stopped smarting and in the morning 
not a sign of burn was to be seen, while 
on one side where there was one drop 
of acid to which I had not applied 
iodine there was a small blister —L. E. M. 


#1 have covered my “silence cloth” with 
white table oilcloth, binding the two 
together around the edges with white 
tape. This saves the constant washing 
of the cloth, keeping it in its original 
thick state, and saves the finely polished 
dining table, which would otherwise be 
ruined by the frequent spilling of hot 
beverages, etc. A beautiful part of this 
arrangement is the way in which a table- 
cloth can be slipped on, without having 
it stick to the padding underneath.— 
Mrs W. S. R. 


¥ I think it was in Goop Hovusekeepinae 
I saw the suggestion of scraped raw 
potato as a remedy for burns. I have 
found it most helpful, and perhaps can 
repay someone by adding another use 
for the same raw potato. If eaten so, 
it will almost invariably relieve the 
uncomfortable car sickness so often at- 
tendant on traveling. I have tried every 
remedy I ever heard of and this is the 
only one that ever really helped me. The 
conductor on a train told me of it once 
when ~~ suffering excited his sympathy. 
—J. J. A. 


¥ Men’s suits, like women’s heavy skirts, 
look well and retain their shape for a 
much longer time if, when not in use, 
they are always folded in their original 
creases and laid away flat—not hung up 
in the ordinary way. It really makes 
an astonishing difference in the decent 
duration of any garment. Also, I find 
it pays to remove promptly, with ben- 
zine or other agent, any grease or paint 
spots on woolens. A coat collar is 
quickly cleaned if benzine is poured on 
it and with a cloth rubbed briskly in, 
and a man is not happy looking when his 
coat has a soiled collar! Besides, these 
little attentions, by prolonging the use- 
fulness of one expensive garment, may 
save money to buy other things. First 
I brush the garment, then wet the 
grease spots with benzine and rub with 
a cloth the color of goods, and mend, 
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if need be. Then I take it to the iron- 
ing board and proceed to stay with it! 
There may be better ways; this is mine. 
Have a hot iron always; wring a lintless 
cloth out of cold water and, laying it 
on the garment, iron till dry. (This 
“freshens” and removes dust, as it 
goes.) Repeat till every part of the 
garment has been ironed. By this 
process alone I have made even quite 
disreputable looking old pantaloons look 
new.—B. H. 


¥In a well-kept yard I saw a small 
homemade contrivance, or rather two of 
them,for holding clothes- 
pins, which were handier 
than any bag, apron or 
pin basket Iknow. There 
were two wooden boxes, 
about the size of shoe 
boxes, nailed securely to 
the poles from which the 
clotheslines were ex- 
tended. They had well- 
hinged lids, and were at 
a perfectly convenient 


hight, so it was really 
mue easier for the 


clothes gatherer while 
passing to put the pins in the boxes than 
to toss them among the heap of clothes 
or drop them on the ground as is so often 
done.—Mrs F. B. C. 


¥ Mothballs, turpentine and even for- 
maldehyde I have seen advised to keep 
out moths. But -why use things so dis- 
agreeable? Jt is the pungency of the 
odor to which the moths object. Our 
grandmothers knew this, using strong, 
but sweet scented lavender and _helio- 
trope. I have tried and am now using 
both with excellent results and the happy 
consciousness of being pleasantly scented 
(not reeking of mothballs) to those who 
may be near me at church or elsewhere. 
—Mary M. Davis. 


¥ It is a great convenience to mix frit- 
ters, waffles, griddlecakes, etc, in the 
upper part of a double boiler instead of 
an ordinary mixing bowl, the handle is 
so useful while frying the articles.— 
2. 


¥ We were troubled with mice, and as 
traps were such untidy things a friend 
told us how to catch them. The imple- 
ments for this trap are a shingle or small 
board, a bowl, and a thimble filled with 
corn meal dampened. Place the bowl on 
the board, and under the edge of the 
bowl place the thimble so that the edge 
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of the bowl rests on the small end of the 
thimble, the open end of the thimble 
filled with meal facing the center of the 
bowl. The mouse will creep under the 
bowl and nibbling at the contents of the 
thimble will move it slightly, and the 
bowl will slip down, keeping the mouse 
securely underneath. Carry the bowl 
on the board to some safe place and 
let kitty have the prisoner underneath. 
We catch all our mice with this simple, 
clean trap and it is much neater than 
the traps usually seen.— 


¥I found it almost impossible to make 
the exact amount of porridge that the 
family required for breakfast, so that 
there would not be any waste. By sav- 
ing what was left for two days, keeping 
cool and covered, I added it to the warm 
in the pot, adding some molasses, a little 
soda and yeast sufficient to raise it, a 
little salt, thinning with enough warm 
water to mix well together, poured this 
in the center of some sifted white flour 
and kneaded quite stiff (as it softens in 
rising). The result was I had two or 
three loaves that well paid for the 
trouble and made a nice change of bread. 
No bread I ever made pleased so well, 
and I have made all kinds.—M. E. 8. 


¥ I make the bodices of my little girl’s 
frocks two or three inches longer than 
is required and sew them to the bands 
of the skirts. If the dress wears long 
enough to become too short, I sew the 
skirt next season to the lower edge of 
the waist and thus lengthen it. It is a 
much better plan than turning up a 
wide hem at the bottom of the skirt, or 
putting in a tuck, as both of these 
arrangements leave an unsightly, half- 
worn line.—I. G. C. 


¥ Japanese dens are often abominations 
to be avoided, but a friend has just fitted 
up such a pretty smoking room for her 
college boys, that I am tempted to 
change my ideas regarding oriental 
interiors in American homes. It was a 
small, upstairs room, not more than nine 
by eleven, with a dado of wood, three 
feet high. This was painted black—the 
flat black of teakwood—to which first 
a sort of Japanese effect was given by 
the boys, who cut weird dragons and 
other oriental designs with sharp pen- 
knives from heavy, soft, brown paste- 
board. These were firmly glued on the 
wood to give the appearance of carving. 
Above, the walls were hung to the low 
ceiling with a red paper; ceiling tinted 
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a deep old ivory. A Japanese umbrella, 
with a small lantern at each point, was 
suspended from the ceiling; inside a 
lotus flower of red crepe paper held an 
electric light bulb, while another was 
carried to the inside of each lantern. 
A bookease was built in and painted 
black; wide, low seats were built in 
around all available wall space, with 
cushions of a heavy serge in dull blue. 
The portiere was a triumph of ingenuity. 
It was of unbleached cotton cloth lined 
with dull blue denim. In the center was 
pasted firmly a large Japanese panel of 
rice paper gayly adorned, and around 
this a border of Japanese napkins, pasted 
on and weighted until dry to make them 
lie smooth. The rug was of Japanese 
jute in ivory and old blue; the chairs 
were homemade, of pine, stained black 
or Flemish oak, and the little table which 
held the smoking set was of bamboo 
covered with a cloth of cotton crepe in 
blue and white.—Alice Chittenden. 


¥ One of the late improvements upon the 
oldtime autograph album is the “music 
album,” which is handed about to mu- 
sical friends, who are expected to write 
on its pages an original melody, or a 
few chords which they use most often in 
modulating. Failing of original music, 
the opening bars of one’s favorite song, 
with the words written beneath, or a few 
measures from some opera, are selected 
and copied into the album.—Mary Tay- 
lor Ross. 


¥ I frequently mend a long tear in any 
garment, which will not be subjected to 
close inspection, by putting underneath 
the break a piece of some strong fabric. 


THE TEAR AND THE STITCHING 


T machine stitch on the inside down each 
edge, then turn the needle to the middle 
and zigzag across the tear. This makes 
a perfectly firm as well as a very neat 
mend. For the hard-worn places on a 
small boy’s pants it is the best possible 
treatment, strengthening a thin place as 
well as mending it.—I. G. C. 


¥* My mother keeps a box of scraps, 
known as “the dolls’ box,” which is the 
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delight of her grandchildren and young 
triends; therein she keeps rolls of dress 
goods, that are suitable for dolls’ cloth- 
ing, short ends of lace, and embroidery, 
both new and old, pieces of ribbon, 
bits of silk and velvet, small artificial 
flowers, ostrich tips that have seen their 
best days, scraps of fur, in fact anything 
that a little girl could want in replenish- 
ing her dolly’s wardrobe or furnishing 
her dolly’s house. All the older mem- 
bers of the family assist in the good 
work, so the box is kept filled, though 
its contents are constantly levied upon 
by the little mothers of the family and 
neighborhood.—Mrs S. H. K. 


¥ The wonder ball much in use in Ger- 
many is good as a means to both interest 
and amuse a child. It is made by wind- 
ing a hank of worsted into a ball, stop- 
ping every now and then to wind in some 
little present. The nicest or most ex- 
pensive gift should be placed in the 
center, while tiny boxes of pure choco- 
lates may be only partially concealed 
near the surface. The recipient of the 
gift should knit until the little presents 
fall out. The wonder ball might very 
well prove a source of entertainment to 
an invalid—A. L. J. 


#I was horrified to discover my soup 
too salty. A guest solved the difficulty 
by cooking it a few minutes longer 
after having added a few slices of raw 
potato. The potatoes absorbed the sur- 
plus salt—Jean Lithgow. 


¥ Two leather cases, in which came wed- 
ding teaspoons, have been converted, one 
into a manicure case and the other into 
a box for jewelry. The manicure imple- 
ments fit into the little grooves made for 
the spoons. The lining of the one to be 
used as a jewel case was pulled away 
from the grooves, making it look more 
light and dainty. Everyone who sees 
them thinks them very unique and use- 
ful.—Helen H. Baker. 


¥ The French of Provence cut small 
egg plants in two, score the cut sides, 
season with salt and pepper, baste with 
oil and broil until soft. They are 
dished with the concave side up, covered 
with a tomato sauce, to which a small 
fried onion and a clove of garlic has 
been added, sprinkled with shredded 
anchovies, minced parsley and a very 
little lemon juice. This may be Amer- 
icanized by being basted with butter 
instead of oil and omitting the garlic. 
Sliced egg plants are nice simply broiled 
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and served with seasoned melted butter. 
In Italy they are first broiled until soft, 
the inside scooped out and mashed with 
a little finely minced salt pork fried 
brown, minced onions, mushrooms, salt, 
pepper and bread crumbs; fill the shells 
with this mixture, sprinkle with crumbs, 
baste with oil, strew grated Parmesan 
cheese over the top and bake brown. 
You may bake or boil the egg plant 
instead of broiling to prepare this dish. 
A simple and most delicious manner of 
cooking them is to cut the vegetable in 
two, score both sides, season with salt, 
pepper and a tablespoon of butter to each 
half, and bake till soft, basting with the 
gravy which runs from it. Send to the 
table in the dish in which they are 
baked.—Alice Chittenden. 


#A friend asked a farmer’s wife “How 
it was that the grape jelly she made 
always jellied when other _people’s 
wouldn’t?”? She said her secret was 
when making jelly always to put some 
unripe fruit in with the other, say one 
unripe bunch to every three or four ripe 
ones. I also get firm jelly now— 


¥ The housewife who is remote from the 
city market may supply her table, at 
least on special occasions, with lettuce 
in the winter, for its cultivation is 
exceedingly simple, as I know from 
repeated trials. A cold frame is an 
advantage, but by no means a necessity 
to lettuce culture in winter. Freezing 
retards but does not kill the growth. All 
that is really necessary is a sheltered 
nook having either a southern or eastern 
exposure, rich, loose soil and plenty of 
moisture. I have found no better shelter 
for a lettuce bed than a brick wall. The 
bricks absorb and retain the heat for 
some time after the sun has ceased to 
shine directly upon the wall. Well de- 
eayed chip earth or loam mixed with the 
natural soil makes an excellent bedding 
for lettuce. It must be well worked so 
that it will not pack about the tender 
roots. Neither before nor-after the ger- 
mination of the seed should the earth 
be allowed to become very dry. To pro- 
tect against severe weather a frame- 
work, the size of the bed and about six 
inches high, covered with cheap cotton 
cloth, will answer as well as the much 
more expensive one of glass usually 
employed. Ordinarily, six weeks are 
required for lettuce to attain mature 
growth. Therefore, the housewife who 
plans to grow her own salad for Christ- 
mas must sow the seed by the very first 
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of November, or, even better, the last of 
October. In lieu of the bit of ground 
suited to the purpose, lettuce may be 
just as successfully grown indoors, 
though with a little more trouble, at a 
sunny window. Procure an ordinary 
wooden box six or eight inches deep and 
as long as the window is wide. In the 
bottom put three inches of charcoal, 
which is a powerful absorbent and pro- 
vides excellent drainage, at the same 
time keeping the soil in a healthy con- 
dition. Over the charcoal spread a thin 
layer of sod, grass side down. This 
also serves a double purpose: it keeps 
the earth from drying out, and, being a 
natural fertilizer, enriches the soil. 
Then fill up the box with earth prepared 
as for outdoor culture——Katherine E. 
Megee. 


TI made a floor pad for use on ironing 
days, of newspapers piled on each other 
two inches high. One side is covered 
with a piece of carpet, the other with 
floor linen, the former being for winter 
use, while the linen side forms a de- 
lightfully cool spot for summer wear.— 
Mrs W. S. R. 


¥ A bottle may be cut off by wrapping 
a cord saturated in coal oil around it 
several times, then setting fire to the cord 
and just when it has finished burning, 
plunging the bottle into cold water and 
tapping on one end to break. Oddly 
shaped or prettily colored bottles make 
good vases. The top of a large bottle 
having a small neck makes a good fun- 
nel. Large round bottles make good 
jelly glasses. Sheet glass may be cut in 
the same way when one has no glass 
cutter.—A. M. B. 


#TI remove seeds from cranberries before 
cooking in this way: I cut them in 
halves, place in a colander and let the 
cold water run through them for a 
minute.—B. C. J. 


® There is always a demand for raised 
cake at food sales, fairs and church sup- 
pers, and the supply is always limited, 
for raised cake seems to baffle many a 
cook. Here is a recipe tried and tested 
many times. Cream together one large 
cup of sugar and one-half a cup of 
butter. Add one beaten egg and mix 
well. Add one full pint of light bread 
dough and one level teaspoon of baking 
powder and beat hard with the hand 
until soft and white. Sprinkle in a little 
grated nutmeg, add one-half wineglass 
of sherry or whisky. Flour one cup of 
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stoned raisins and sliced citron and stir 
in lightly. Place a round of buttered 
paper in a deep round cake pan, pour in 
the cake mixture and bake for one hour 
or more in a slow oven. This cake is 
better a day or two after baking. If 
uncut it will keep for some time.— 


Annabel Lee. 


¥ Hemstitching may be done on the 
sewing machine by drawing the desired 
number of threads, folding hem over 
and basting with edge in center of 
drawn threads. Loosen the tension of 
the machine and stitch as nearly on the 
edge of the hem as possible. Remove 
the basting and taking the goods in one 
hand and the hem in the other, pull the 
edge of the hem to the bottom of the 
drawn threads and the work is complete. 
This is very speedy and can scarcely be 
distinguished from hand work, hem- 
stitched tucks being made on the same 
principle; they with the hem make a 
beautiful finish for children’s clothes.— 
A. 


¥ When you have a stamp which has 
been soaked off, losing its sticking qual- 
ities, and there is no mucilage at hand, 
moisten the gummed edge of an envel- 
ope, rub the stamp over it, then stick 
it in place. It will adhere as well as 
if regularly gummed.—I. G. C. 


¥ Our baby is pleased with a simple toy, 
made by blowing an egg, pouring a table- 
spoon of shot into the empty shell, and 
then enough melted tallow or wax to 
fasten the shot to the large end of the 
shell. The tallow will cover the hole at 
the large end. At the small end we 
glue a tassel made of bright colors, then 
paint a clown’s head and body on the 
egg and let him perform. He does it 
in a laughable manner when the egg is 
set in motion.—A. M. B. 


¥ When a pineapple is to be kept over 
night, or for a few days, I find it better 
to remove the green top, not by cutting 
it from the fruit, but by twisting and 
breaking it off. After a pineapple be- 
comes ripe, the flavor and juice are 
gradually drawn up into the green top, 
so the reason for its removal is obvious. 
In purchasing a pineapple, I select one 
that has a green top with leaves as per- 
fect as possible, and, after removing it 
from the fruit, I plant it in sandy soil, 
in the open ground or an ordinary flower 
pot. It requires no special care, and 
will commence to grow very soon, de- 
veloping into a plant which resembles 
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the aloe in appearance. A pair of these 
a odd plants are distinctly decorative, and 
= as they grow easily, make an interesting 

experiment for the 


Taylor Ross. 


“a In using a sewing machine, I have 
learned to place the right foot on the 
treadle in the ordinary 
position, but the left with 
simply the toe touching 
the front edge. One gets 
far more power with less 
d exertion than in the us- 
; ual manner of placing both feet together. 
4 An old sewing machine manufacturer 
taught me long ago.—N. P. D. 


XX 


¥ In using a certain brand of chocolate 


be distasteful to our family. Knowing 
) that a little sugar in food too salt lessens 

the excessive saline taste, the suggestion 
came: “Why might not the highly es- 
~ teemed ‘pinch of salt’ have a like effect 
7 in counteracting too sweet a taste?” 
The experiment was tried—a goodly bit 
of salt was sprinkled in the cooking 
chocolate, and the result was most grati- 
fying. This might, perhaps, be tried in 
other cases of too much sweetness with 
an equally satisfactory outcome. It may 
not be superfluous to add that a pinch of 
salt in the teapot is the secret of many 
a much praised brew, while a little of 
the same condiment added to coffee 
before the boiling water is poured on is 
the means of accentuating the delicious 
flavor and aroma.—D. C. 


; ¥ It is found to be quite practicable to 
have dandelion greens in winter if one 
will take an ordinary barrel, bore holes 
in its sides and insert in each hole a 

t dandelion root. Then the barrel is filled 
with earth, placed in a warm corner of 
the cellar and the earth kept moist by 
occasional watering. The leaves grown, 
if not abundant enough for greens, 
will make excellent salads.—Mrs Nelson 
Hassan. 


# A boy who has spent twenty-seven 
months in this busy world possesses 
already a philosophy of life which seems 
to his friends remarkable, and the pres- 
ent writer attributes it in part or whole 
to his early training. His tiny hands 
were allowed to clutch various objects 
which came within his reach, but the 
things had to be taken away, which was 
gently done, and he seldom cried when 
deprived of them. Now he will see his 
father and mother drive away without 


children.—Mary 


we found it so highly sweetened as to. 
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him and utter no complaint; in fact, he 
takes losses and injuries with a calm 
self-control which is the admiration of 
all beholders. Falling and bumping his 
nose, he picks himself up, mutters 
“Stuart be mo’ careful,” and trots away. 
The kitten bit him in play, making a 
tiny wound, which must have smarted. 
“Funnie kittie!” he observed in amaze- 
ment but with no trace of anger. His 
parents never withhold needed sympathy, 
but they never coddle, and the results are 
apparent.—J. 


#1 had a galvanized iron mop pail, the 
bottom of which was rusted and so thin 
that it had broken through. I took a 
piece of strong cotton cloth and cut it a 
little larger than the bottom of the pail. 
Then I put on the cloth a heavy coat of 
thick paint and put it paint side down 
in the pail. I slashed and notched the 
outer edge of the cloth so that it would 
turn up on the sides of the pail and 
press down firmly without wrinkles. 
When this was thoroughly dry I gave it 
another good coat of paint, and I have 
a pail that holds water and will last a 
long time.—C, S. 


¥We were always troubled with the 
knobs on our tea and coffee pots, tea- 
kettles, ete, coming off and very often 
burning our hands, over the hot steam, 
in taking the lid off, until an uncle hap- 
pened to see our difficulty and remedied 
the evil. The articles necessary are a 
screw and a cork. He put the screw 
through the under side of the lid, 
through the hole left by the former 
knob, and next took the cork and fas- 
tened on to the screw.—Alyce Holman. 


¥ The secret of tough waffles, as I 
learned from a man who is somewhat of 
an epicure, is too many eggs. One egg 
when the printed recipe calls for three 
will often make the difference between 
tender waffles and tough.—H. T. 


¥ My bathroom is so small as to grudge 
space for even a small gas stove. To 
keep it warm puzzled me not a little 
until I tried this plan. Purchasing a 
small gas stove without a top, which can 
be had for a dime at any five and ten-cent 
store, I took it to my tinner and had him 
fit a piece of stovepipe over it. He had 
to make this specially, as my stove was 
too small for the ordinary size. About 


two inches from both top and bottom he 
cut small holes all around and made a 
circular piece for the top, which he also 
perforated. When completed it measured 
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ten inches in hight and fifteen inches 
in circumferenee. His charge for it 
was forty cents. My stove complete cost 
me fifty cents, exclusive of hose, which I 
had. It works like a charm and sends 
out a wonderful amount of heat from its 
little corner.—A. J. B 


¥ TI have found, after repeated exper- 
iments, that there is really nothing to 
fear from the results of spilled oil, if 
one has a sack of buckwheat flour at 
hand. Wheat fiour will answer the pur- 
pose. Without even so much as trying 
to absorb the surplus, throw on the buck- 
wheat or flour until the spot is entirely 
covered. In a few hours the flour will 
be completely moistened by the oil and 
should be removed and replaced by a 
new lot. Let this remain for several 
hours longer, when you can remove it, 
sweeping thoroughly, and you will be 
unable to discover where the oil has been. 
—Mrs O. M. Thrasher. 


¥ Our friends, the experimenters, have 
been spying upon the manners of milk 
when drunk before and after boiling. 
They have discovered that boiled 
skimmed milk stays in the stomach a 
shorter time than plain boiled milk; 
that it takes more than four hours and 
a half, and less than five hours, for 
boiled skimmed milk to be expelled from 
the stomach, and more than six hours 
and a half, and less than seven hours, for 
boiled unskimmed milk. Some of the 
fatty part of the milk stays in the stom- 
ach when almost all of the nitrogenous 
material has disappeared. 


¥ When a child is sent to summon a 
physician, the experienced person gives 
him a written message to deliver at the 
door. It requires but a few seconds to 
write the note, and it is safer and better 
to do so. Children have been known 
to summon a physician, who, upon arriv- 
ing at the house, found that it was a 
childish joke. Then again, a timid child 
is apt to stand around the door, not 
daring to go inside, if he is obliged to 
speak his message, while merely present- 
ing a note requires no special effort in 
the way of courage. If the physician 
is not at home, the note can be left on 
the iable, or tucked underneath the 
door, when a child might not be able to 
reach the slate that is usually hung 
outside for calls. In the note it is 
possible to tell in a few words, which 
of the family is ill, and what the symp- 
toms may be, which it is desirable for a 
country doctor tc know, so that he 
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may not find at the end of a long trip 
that he lacks some special medicine or 
instrument that is necessary, and be 
obliged either to go for it himself or 
to send someone to bring it.—Mary 
Taylor Ross. 


In our family of four children, the 
rubbers were a constant source of 
annoyance until I found a place to keep 
them. The back stairs lead up from 
the kitchen, and under the first step of 
these stairs was a vacant place; so 

had the top of the step hinged, by put- 
ting in a back it made a nice, covered 


box-like place where the children soon 
learned to go to put on and keep their 
rubbers, the step serving as a_ seat. 
Those who have the care of a flock of 
youngsters know that their rubbers have 
a faculty of getting lost and mismated 
device solved the problem. 


¥ Light scratches or mars on polished 
tables, chairs, ete, can be effaced by 
simply rubbing the meat of the common 
black walnut over the scratched part. 
We have tried this and after the oil of 
the nut has been rubbed in ean hardly 
find where the mark was made.—Alyce 
Holman. 


¥ TI make my ironing holders by cutting 
a piece from the top of an old kid boot 
and putting it between the folds of cloth 
I use for the holder, then binding around 
the edge. It prevents burning the hand 
and it can be used much thinner. A 


thick holder cramps the hand.—C., F. C. 


¥ TI used to suffer from sleeplessness in 
the early morning. I would wake up 
at 3 or 4 o'clock and be unable to get to 
sleep again. My mind would get busy 
thinking about a dozen and one things 
that should be attended to, or that were 
on my mind. For years I did not know 
what it was to have the pleasure of 
sleeping soundly until 6 o’clock or later. 
At last, I put a memorandum pad and 
pencil under my pillow, and when I 
woke up, wrote down all that occurred 
to me, and the result was surprising. 
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This seemed to free the brain of the 
thoughts that were weighing upon it, the 
mind’s activity ceased, I turned over and 
slept like a babe. Ever since then this 
plan has usually worked to perfection. 
Of course one has to be careful not to 
get in the habit of letting the mind run 
from one thought to another after mak- 
ing the memorandum.—S. S. C. 


¥ The use of what we call the middle 
hole of the kitchen stove is a very 
important one, especially to those who 
have to burn most of the refuse from 
the kitchen. From my youth up I was 
taught that no refuse of any kind was 
to be put directly upon the fire; the 
place for everything of that sort, espe- 
cially if moist, was in “the middle hole.” 
The reason for this is a very simple 
one. If anything moist is placed directly 
upon hot coals, an unpleasant odor 
arises from it before the covers can be 
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replaced. If, however, it is placed in 
the middle hole of the stove, the mois- 
ture is gradually evaporated, and then 
what is left of the substance, when 
pushed over on the hot coals, will burn 
without odor. A careful housekeeper 
never allows anything, paper or refuse 
of any kind, to be placed directly upon 
her fire. The “middle hole” is the one 
marked a, directly above the door of 
the oven.—E. M. E. 


® A thoughtful woman, after arranging 
the linen and towels in her guest room, 
had a vague uneasiness that something 
might have been forgotten which would 
add to her coming visitor’s comfort, and 
it occurred to her to “visit herself” pre- 
ceeding her friend’s arrival. The next 
morning she moved into the guest room 
the articles she would have been likely 
to bring with her on a visit and took up 
her abode. Her first need was for silk 
to mend her gloves, but instead of going 
to her own complete work basket in the 
next room, she bought a fresh supply and 
began fitting up a work basket for the 
exclusive use of the guest. On her way 


down town she ripped off a few inches 
of dress braid, which suggested the pur- 
chasing of some heavy cotton thread, 
besides cards of assorted hooks and eyes 
and a piece of tape. She resolutely 
duplicated everything which she was 
tempted to go to her own work basket 
to find. The second night, on coming 
home late from a lecture, she decided 
that a hot water bag must be included 
in the list of essentials, so the next day 
one was hung upon a peg of the guest 
room closet. She found that a cracker 
was a very nice thing to have on hand 
at night and might prove a great bless- 
ing to the guest who would hesitate to 
ask for one when going to bed late, so 
a note was made that the room was to 
be provided with a tin box of crackers 
upon the day of the visitor’s arrival. 
Court plaster and a new card of hairpins 
were added before the week ended, and 
knowing that newcomers often have 
hours of wakefulness among strange 
surroundings, she also provided that 
most delightful aid to comfort, a candle- 
lamp with a strong reflector—making 
reading in bed a joy. On the same 
stand which held the candle she placed 
some small volumes of essays, two vol- 
umes of verse, one humorous book, and 
a popular novel or two. Im fact, she 
supplied a book for almost every mood. 
At the close of the week the room had 
gained an air of comfort and hominess 
which most guest rooms entirely lack. 
It was not money that brought about 
the magical effect, but thought. The 
total expense amounted to but a few 
dollars.—Florence Larrabee Lattimore. 


¥ They were admiring the christening 
robe when the mother confessed to an 
increasing dread of the ceremony, the 
little one was so nervous and easily 
frightened that there would surely be a 
seene. “I’ll tell you,” said auntie, who 
was just home from her wedding tour, 
“practice for it, as we did,” and dip- 
ping her hand in the water she placed 
it lightly on baby’s brow. There was 
a cringe and cry at first, but before Sun- 
day the little fellow had become accus- 
tomed to it, and smiled and cooed so 
sweetly to the officiating clergyman that 
they all said “What a lovely child.”— 
x. BD. 


» A new thing, to me, and an appetiz- 
ing, was the serving of little squares 
of buttered toast with Russian tea at 
an afternoon tea. The squares were 
toasted after being cut up, and therefore 
crisp on all sides,—J, 
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Autumn in Kitchen and Garden 
By Auice CHITTENDEN 


The midday meal may still retain 
some of its summery character at this 
season, but the morning and evening 
meals, provided you are not a devotee of 
the “two meal a day” system, must be 
composed of heartier and more heat- 
producing dishes. 

Half green tomatoes, cut in thick 
slices without peeling, rolled in flour 
and fried in hot drippings, make a nice 
breakfast dish to be served with a thin 
slice of broiled ham. After the tomatoes 
are all fried, pour the fat from the pan, 
leaving about a tablespoon; add a little 
butter and make a sauce by adding slowly 
a cup of rich milk; season with pepper 
and salt and pour over the tomatoes. 
Tomatoes and corn are the last lingering 
vegetables in the garden, and the mate- 
rials for many a dainty breakfast dish 
can be gleaned by a frugal housewife, 
when a less observant eye would suppose 
it wholly given over to Jack Frost. 

The few last “nubbins” of sweet corn, 
too crooked and unshapely to boil, can 
have each row slit down the middle with 
a sharp knife, then with a dull one scrape 
out the inside of the kernels. The tough 
hulls will for the most part remain on 
the cob. To a pint of this add a gill of 
milk, two eggs, seasoning and flour to 
make a thin batter, and fry like fritters, 
or pancakes. With a mince made from 
yesterday’s roast of beef or chicken no 
more delightful autumn breakfast can be 
served. 

For a hot supper dish, take a pint of 
this pulp, half a pint each of bread 
crumbs and milk, salt, pepper and two 
beaten eggs; beat thoroughly, butter a 
pudding dish, sprinkle with crumbs, pour 
in the batter, cover with crumbs, dotting 
with bits of butter, and bake half an 
hour. With broiled steak, or a breaded 
veal cutlet and baked potatoes, you have 
a most enticing supper for a cold night. 

And did you ever try a corn meal soup 
on a cold night? Put in a saucepan a 


full tablespoon of corn meal, and one 
of flour, with a level teaspoon of salt; 
mix to a thin paste with cold water and 
setting it on the fire, add slowly while 
you stir, a quart of boiling water; set in 
a double boiler after it has boiled for a 
minute or two, and cook for half an hour; 
thin to the right consistency with cream; 
add a teaspoon of butter, paprika and 
celery salt and pour into the tureen over 
croutons. 


Mock Duck 


Soak a pint of hominy grits in a quart 
of cold milk over night in the top of a 
double boiler; the next morning place 
over water and cook till tender and of the 
consistency of rather thick mush. Ar- 
1ange some of this on a buttered baking 
pan in the form of a duck and about an 
inch thick; take three cups of mixed 
nuts, put through your nut chopper and 
mix into a dressing with chopped hard 
boiled egg, parsley minced, and a little 
butter; arrange in an oval mound on the 
hominy; baste over with melted butter 
and beaten egg and bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour, basting with butter 
and a little water. Transfer to a hot 
dish and make a cream sauce with the 
drippings in the pan. 

If eggs are high, make a corn bread 
as follows: Sift two cups of corn meal 
and one of flour with three teaspoons of 
baking powder; stir to a soft batter with 
milk; add a teaspoon each of sugar and 
salt and three of melted butter. Whip 
hard and bake in gem pans. 


The Food Value of Nuts 


Much has been said in regard to the 
value of nuts as a food, and indeed much 
may be said for them. We are only 
beginning to appreciate their good qual- 
ities. But as is the case with all good 
things, we must retain a certain balance 
in practical use and not overdo nor 
overuse them. 

Nuts, we are told, may be used as a 
substitute for meat. Taken alone, this 
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statement is questionable. The ordinary 
eating of nuts means eating them raw 
and eating them without removing the 
skins. Taken in this way, nuts are not 
digestible by the average system, a fact 
which is true for two reasons, one the 
presence of an excess of fat and the 
other the large proportions of cellulose 
present in the nut meat. 

In every plant, the structural part is 
made up of a fibrous substance called 
cellulose, which forms the cell walls and 
the general skeleton on which the plant 
grows. This substance, while it may be 
helpful, and is often found to be so, in 
digestive processes, is not itself digested 
by the human system. The presence of 
cellulose, much or little, largely deter- 
mines the ease or difficulty with which 
we digest uncooked vegetable foods. 
There are two ways of resolving the fiber 
into available condition, not digestible 
even now, but still helpful in ordinary 
digestion. One is to soften by cooking, 
the other to grind into fine particles by 
mechanical means or by the natural 
method of mastication. The second dis- 
tinct disadvantage in the attempt to use 
nuts in place of meat is the surplus 
quantity of fat contained in nuts. 

There are certain foods upon which 
we must rely for the building up of 
tissues and for the repairing of waste in 
the body. The foods containing nitrog- 
enous compounds are the only ones 
capable of doing this for us. This most 
important class of foods we call proteids. 
Tn this class are meat, fish, eggs, cheese, 
wheat and its products, nuts and a few 
other foods. Lean meat is largely pro- 
teid in composition, but contains as well 
some fat, some mineral salts and water. 
If we combine with meat some starchy 
food, such as potatoes or rice, we have 
roughly estimated a _well-proportioned 
meal, Now let us substitute nuts for 
meat. As nuts contain some starchy 
material we shall need very little as an 
addition to the meal, We want as much 
proteid as would be contained in the 
ordinary meat ration for the day, and 
the number of English walnuts, the nuts 
most commonly used, which we must 
have for the purpose would be about 
seven hundred. Supposing we could eat 
this number, we are going to consume 
with every thirty walnuts as much fat 
as we obtain from two and three-quar- 
ters pounds of beef. (Hutchison.) This 
puts walnuts out of the question, unless 
they are prepared in such a way as to 
extract most of the oil. 

Almonds are open the same objection, 
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but not to such an extreme, as there is 
only about twice as large a percentage of 
fat as of proteids. And we find this true 
of all the commonly used nuts, with one 
exception. This exception must be made 
in favor of the very excellent but not 
sufficiently appreciated chestnut. It is 
rich in nitrogenous matter, about three 
parts proteid to one part of fat, has a 
good proportion of carbohydrates or 
starchy substances, and besides all this 
it is very palatable and of so mild a flavor 
that it can well be combined with many 
other food materials, and yet so sweet 
and delicate as to be good served alone. 
The peasants of France have learned the 
value of this nut, and use it daily, mak- 
ing whole meals of it in its various 
combinations. 

In using nuts as a substitute for meat, 
we must remember these few good rules. 
Make a choice carefully, avoiding those 
in which a large percentage of oil is 
present, cook the nuts to soften, or grind 
them to break up the cellulose, and after 
all is said, use them judiciously and with 
sufficient variation to avoid monotony. 


A Chapter on Chestnuts 
By Mrs Wituiam H. Martin 


So many good housekeepers are using 
nuts freely while meat continues high, 
that a timely suggestion about the best 
methods of shelling chestnuts may be 
helpful. With a sharp pointed knife slit 
each shell across one side. Cook one 
minute in boiling water, drain and let 
dry. Add a teaspoon of butter for each 
pint of nuts, and stir and shake over the 
fire,or in the oven, three or four minutes; 
the shell and skin may then be removed 
together. Keep the nuts covered with a 
cloth in the meantime, as they shell more 
easily when hot. 

Deviled Chestnuts 

Shell and blanch the nuts as above. 
Put a tablespoon of butter into the blazer 
of a chafing-dish (or into a granite sauce- 
pan over the range), and when hot saute 
in this a cup of roasted chestnuts; 
sprinkle with salt and paprika. Serve 
with a cheese and salad course, or with 
a Welsh rarebit. 

Chestnut Custard 

One cup of chestnut pulp (cooked and 
sifted nuts), three eggs, one cup of milk, 
one-half teaspoon of vanilla, four table- 
spoons of sugar for meringue, and one- 
third of a cup of sugar extra. 

Add the beaten eggs—omitting the 
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whites of two—gradually to the chestnut 
pulp, also the sugar, vanilla and milk, 
and bake in a buttered mold. Make 
a meringue of the whites of two eggs, 
reserved for the purpose, and the sugar. 
Spread over the custard and return to 
the oven to color the meringue daintily. 
This makes a handsome company dish if 
a layer of chopped candied cherries is 
placed below the meringue. 

Chestnut Croquettes, Sabayon Sauce 

Shell and blanch the chestnuts, cook 
until tender in plenty of water; drain 
and nass through a sieve; add a syrup 
made by boiling a cup of sugar with half 
a cup of water fifteen minutes, for each 
quart of sifted nuts; flavor with a tea- 
spoon of vanilla, and add the beaten yolks 
of three eggs to above quantity of pulp 
and also a saltspoon of salt. 

When cold enough to handle, shape 
into croquettes (a pear shape is appro- 
priate), egg and bread crumb and fry in 
deep fat. A stem of angelica root may 
be added. Serve on a folded napkin and 
in a dish apart. 

Sabayon Sauce (Practical Cooking and 
Serving) 

In the upper part of a double boiler 
put one whole egg and two yolks, well 
beaten; add half a cup of sugar and beat 
thoroughly. Set over very hot but not 
actually boiling water and beat while half 
a cup of sherry wine is gradually stirred 
in. When it has thickened slightly, add 
a teaspoon of lemon juice, and turn into 
a cold dish to arrest the cooking. Serve 
at once. A rich and most delicious sauce. 
Care needs be taken to avoid curdling the 
egg. Lift the saucepan from the water 
occasionally, which should not reach the 
boiling point. 

Chestnut Stuffing for Chicken or Turkey 

One quart of blanched chestnuts, one- 
fourth of a cup of butter, one teaspoon 
of salt, six shakes of pepper. If desired, 
add one pint of fine chopped chicken or 
veal, or one pint of bread crumbs mois- 
tened in one-fourth of a cup of butter. 
Blanch the chestnuts, then cook until 
tender in boiling water (to each quart of 
which add one teaspoon of salt); drain, 
and pass through a ricer. Add the sea- 
sonings and mix with the veal; moisten 
with hot cream or stock, if a moist dress- 
ing is preferred. 


The Man with the Wooden Face is the 
title of a very readable love story by Mrs 
Fred Reynolds, the scene laid in England 
and Wales. 

York. 


Fox, Duffield & Co, New 
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The Harvest Home 


By ANNE WARNER 


That is what we call it—this dinner 
that ends our autumn holiday. The 
garnerings of the outing are pure air, 
fresh odors and pleasant sights, relaxed 
nerves, sweetened tempers, rested bodies 
—and appetites. The capsheaf is the 
harvest home. The one described here is 
one of a number that have been enjoyed 
by a fortunate few at the termination of 
extended annual drives through the Berk- 
shire hills. 

It is an unwritten law of the party 
that the dinner, whether given at the 
home of the genial host of these pleasure 
trips, or at the country house of one of 
his guests, shall be celebrated in the open 
air; so, out in the indefinable atmosphere 
of this season, before the dreamy hush 
of autumn becomes oppressive, while the 
hazy air contains no dampness and the 
chill of evening brings nothing but a 
feeling of exhilaration, the little parting 
feast of good things is spread. ‘That is 
to say, sometimes—but tell it not to 
a native of New England without this 
word of reservation. Truly our perfect 
October day is bright and beautiful as 
a rainbow, but alas, as brief and fugitive; 
therefore, the stay-at-home, combining a 
knowledge of this fact with that of the 
unreliability of men and horses, served 
this particular dinner on the large hos- 
pitable veranda—thus keeping within 
the letter of the law—and was justified 
when the wayfarers appeared two hours 
later than schedule time, with an early 
hunter’s moon sulking behind a cloud. 

Across the one end of the veranda 
where possibly the outside world might 
peep in, she put a close row of small 
evergreen trees, making an effective 
screen and background; while, arranged 
in corners, enveloping pillars, hanging 
from every available cornice and orna- 
ment, “October’s crimson banners flew.” 
A flaming maple, whose changing foliage 
had been watched for days, contributed 
largely, and with long branches of richly- 
tinted, shining oak leaves and a touch of 
the yellow and brown of chestnut leaves 
and burs, combined to make a_ place 
beautiful to the eye; while hidden among 
these, bunches of wild grapes still on the 
vines, added their ineffable but unmis- 
takable incense, to the gratification of 
another sense. 

The center of the table held a large 
loosely-woven grass basket, tipped on its 
side and pouring forth evidence of the 
maturity and bounty.of the “fall o’ the 
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year.” Clusters of purple Concord 
grapes, golden-green Niagaras and tiny 
pink Delawares blended their bloom and 
color in the profusion that tumbled out 
among the soft tufts of a tangle of feath- 
ery clematis vine, which started under 
the basket and ran with riotous and 
apparently unstudied freedom over the 
cloth. Nothing of a hothouse growth 
may come to these feasts, if you please— 
consistency, thou art a jewel! 

The place cards were rolls of thin 
birch bark which curled round the 
extreme ends of the clematis. When 
“night threw her mantle o’er the skies 
and pinned it with a star,” the table 
was lighted by the twinkling beams from 
many unshaded bayberry candles. These 
candles, by the way, are made by an old 
resident back in the country on Long 
Island and are the result of a mysterious 
process of extracting the wax from bay- 
berries. They are green in color and 
give out a faint odor favorable to remin- 
isecence. And now to the baser attrac- 
tions of the menu. 


Clams 
Corn soup Croutons 
Smelts Sauce tartare 
Tomatoes Rolls 
Saddle venison Jelly sauce 


Sweet potatoes Brussels sprouts 
Boiled chestnuts 
Roman punch 
Broiled quail Hominy crescents 

October salad 

Grandmother’s pudding Snowdrift sauce 

Fig dainty 
Cheese and wafers Coffee 


At each cover the clams radiated from 
the conventional lemon half, but the lat- 
ter rested within a little circle of the 
choicest of the late flowering nasturtiums 
that the garden afforded. The sand- 
wiches served with them were made of 
thin buttered rounds of white bread, with 
a filling of spicy nasturtium petals and 
very young leaves. The condiments were 

“green pepper sauce—and hunger. . 

Outspoken members of the family go 
so far as to say that they know with 
absolute certainty what soup will inva- 
riably be offered during the corn season, 
if the stay-at-home has control of the 
menu. It seems so excellent to her that 
she offers the recipe here. 

Corn Soup 

One pint of corn pulp, the kernels 
having been slashed with a sharp knife 
and the corn scraped from the cob. Three 
pints of boiling water, one of rich milk, 
one cup of white stock, three tablespoons 


Grapes 


of butter, one tablespoon of flour; yolks 
of two eggs, pepper, salt and a few drops 
of onion juice. Cook the cobs in the 
water twenty minutes; remove them, 
add corn pulp and boil the same length 
of time; rub through a colander—nearly 
all should pass through if the corn has 
been properly prepared. Season, cover 
and keep hot. Make a smooth white 
sauce of the butter, flour and stock in 
the regular way; add to the soup and 
boil up together. Heat the milk in 
another saucepan, pour upon the beaten 
yolks and cook one minute; season, stir 
both parts together, and when in the 
tureen garnish with whipped cream 
“stars.” Serve with hot buttered crou- 
tons. The only drawback to the ordinary 
use of this soup at dinner is that it is 
a whole meal in itself; it needs a “tour- 
ing” appetite. 

October is the appointed time to eat 
green smelts in any case, and to the hill 
travelers they were doubly acceptable, for, 
as one of them said, “we haven’t had 
anything in or on the fish line between 
Cape Cod turkey and trout!” 

Fried Smelts 

Selected smelts were washed, dried, 
sprinkle 1 with salt and pepper, dipped 
in cream and rolled in very fine bread 
crumbs. They had been made into rings 
by gashing diagonally and pinning head 
and tail together with wooden toothpicks 
(removed after frying), and were cooked 
in a wire basket in deep fat. They 
appeared at table on a round platter cov- 
ered with a folded napkin, were gar- 
nished with parsley, and served with 
their sauce, tiny rolls, and ripe, meaty, 
cold tomatoes. 

In cooking venison, first and foremost 
it is to be remembered that it should be 
rather underdone than otherwise. The 
finest portion is the saddle; next the 
haunch, which includes one-half the 
loin; the third best joint is the neck. 

Butter a large sheet of writing paper, 
sprinkle with salt and place over the fat, 
make a coarse paste and cover the lean 
part. Roast in a piping hot oven, bast- 
ing repeatedly. Fifteen minutes before 
it is done, remove paper and paste, baste 
with a little butter, and brown. For 
sauce, heat together one-half cup of 
either port or claret and the same of 
clear stock and pour over a small glass 
of currant jelly. The chestnuts should 
be hot and well salted, and have been 
carefully looked over by the cook before 
boiling; this should not prevent the par- 
taker from looking them over carefully 
on his own account. 
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The methods of preparing the vegeta- 
bles for this course were specialties of 
our colored major-domo. 

Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style 

In a large, flat-bottomed saucepan melt 
two heaping tablespoons of butter and 
one of sugar. Select medium-sized sweet 
potatoes to pare, cut in two lengthwise 
and season with salt and pepper. Closely 
cover the bottom of the kettle with the 
raw potatoes and put another layer on 
top. Pour on water to cover the lower 
layer, cover tightly and place over gentle 
heat, that the cooking may be slow. 
When the lower layer is well colored 
change to the top. By the time both are 
“dun brown” the water will have evap- 
orated, leaving a very little butter sauce 
to pour over the potatoes. 

Chloe’s Brussels Sprouts 

Remove any wilted leaves from the 
outside and let the sprouts stand a few 
minutes in cold water strongly salted. 
Cook uncovered till tender, in rapidly 
boiling water. Drain thoroughly, then 
place in a saucepan containing a gen- 
erous lump of butter, a Chili pepper and 
some celery salt, and toss till lightly 
browned. Just before serving remove the 
pepper and add a dash each of kitchen 
bouquet and fine Madeira. 

It is doubtless disheartening for epi- 
cures to be forced to learn that the 
prince of American game birds, the 
woodcock, is becoming extinct. These 
long-billed martyrs had a place in the 
original menu of this dinner, which was 
given before the edict went forth that 
“it shall be unlawful to buy, sell, or offer 
for sale, or have in possession for sale, 
any woodeock or ruffed grouse, commonly 
called partridge, whenever or wherever 
the said birds may have been taken or 
killed.” So far, so good, say I! But 
between the first of October and the first 
of December we may still regale ourselves 
upon—“enjoy,” if we can—the “poor Bob 
White” till his turn shall come to be 
protected. I would go hungry to despera- 
tion before I would eat one, and be the 
indirect cause of stilling a single throat 
that gives his inspiring call; but one 
must perforce give up one’s whims and 
notions to others’ appetites, and this is 
a menu and not a sermon. To be sure, 
I eat other game with relish and avidity 
—didn’t I just say something about con- 
sistency ? 

Hominy Crescents 

are excellent to serve under birds. 
Put one-half cup of hominy in a double 
boiler with one-half cup of white stock; 


soak fifteen minutes, add one and a half 
cups hot-milk and cook half an hour. 
Then stir in thoroughly one-half seaspoon 
of salt, one-quarter teaspoon of paprika, 
a few drops of onion juice and yolks of 
two eggs. Turn one-half an inch thick 
into a shallow pan; when cold cut into 
forms, crumb, egg and fry. 


October Salad 


Pare Spitzenberg apples and cut into 
cubes; cut up an equal quantity of crisp, 
tender celery and the same of hickory 
nut meats. Mix and dress with a may- 
onnaise and serve in _ polished, red- 
cheeked apples which have been hollowed 
cut for the purpose. Set each impromptu 
dish on a brilliant autumn leaf. 

Grandmother C.’s_ pudding recipe 
comes down from the time when the 
taste and try method was in vogue, and 
descendants of the originator have ever 
since been proud to concoct all sizes of 
it by her elastic rule, unhampered by so 
much as a spoon or a cup. I give it 
with perhaps overmuch elaboration since 
hearing one younger branch of the fam- 
ily remark to another branch, with a 
pessimistic sniff: “What’s the use of 
giving it to anybody; nobody makes it 
right, outside of the family!” 

Buy a stale loaf of bread from the 
baker—a brick loaf—and since you will 
not be able to get it more than a day 
old, keep it till it reaches the advanced 
age of three days. The night before you 
expect to serve the pudding proceed as 
follows: With a sharp knife slice the 
bread very thin (“so that you can see 
through it,” says the pessimist); this is 
imperative. Put a layer in the bottom 
of the pudding dish—and thereby hangs 
another tale. This dish must be a heavy 
earthenware or stone crock, glazed inside 
and of a shape which resembles a flower 
pot, high and narrow; I doubt if the 
pudding can have the proper appearance 
or flavor made in any other. Prepare 
the dish for the bread by greasing gen- 
erously with butter “about the size of an 
egg.” Add to the first layer a “sprink- 
ling” of sugar, “just a pinch” each of all- 
spice and cinnamon, a “grating” of nut- 
meg and a “good handful” of imported 
Malaga raisins seeded and cut in halves. 
Continue in this order till the pudding 
mold is full, finishing with a layer of 
bread. Heat a quantity of fresh rich milk 
lukewarm; add a “savor” of salt and 
enough molasses to color the milk percep- 
tibly, and pour slowly over the bread till 
by gently pressing the mass you can see 
the milk. Never stir it. Cover with a plate 
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and leave in a moderately warm place 
all night. It will shrink a little, and in 
the morning, if it seems dry, more pre- 
pared milk should be added before baking 
in an even oven for three or four hours, 
according to size. Keep it covered with 
an inverted deep plate for two hours 
of the time, then replace with a piece 
of brown paper. The pudding has a 
tendency to burn and must be carefully 
watched. Let it stand a few minutes 
when taken from the oven, with the mold 
wrapped in a folded cloth which has been 
wrung out of cold water, then put the 
serving plate over the top and it will 
turn out without sticking. It should not 
be stiff enough to keep the exact shape 
of the deep mold, but sink to a quivering, 
sponge-like mound covered with a golden 
crust. Eat with a hard sauce when hot, 
and with a hot sauce when cold and 
equally appetizing. This was a favorite 
Thanksgiving dessert in “ye olden time,” 
and Grandmother’s pudding is well worth 
experimenting with. 

Its acompaniments are the innovations 
of younger generations. The snowdrift 
sauce is a variety of, and, we think, an 


* improvement upon, the regulation hard 


sauce. Make fine lemons into cups by 
cutting them into halves picket fashion. 
Remove pulp and shave a bit from the 
bottom of each half to insure a flat sur- 
face. Beat together one-half cup of 
butter and one cup of powdered sugar 
until very white and light. The success 
of the sauce depends upon its long beat- 
ing. Add one-half teaspoon of vanilla, 
two tablespoons of brandy and one-half 
a cup of thick whipped cream, or the 
whipped white of an egg, if preferred. 
Cool, heap lightly into the lemon cups 
(grandmother always wanted a little 
nutmeg and lemon zest grated over hers) 
and serve very cold on small individual 
plates. 

Fig Dainty 

Wash two pounds of bag figs and stew 
gently till tender in a little water, the 
juice of a lemon and half a cup of port. 
Cool before serving two on each plate 
with the sauce. 

The ripe Gorgonzola brought up the 
subject of the relative excellence of Ital- 
ian cheeses, and a member of the party 
informed us that the experiment had 
lately been completed of keeping some 
Parmesan for one hundred and fifty 
years and that the cheese was found to 
be still delicious and “full of life and 
power”; we unanimously voted him 
guilty of ambiguity, if nothing worse. 


One last toast was drunk to the drive 
of the coming year, in—we will call it 
cider, as that is seasonable; with jokes 
and reminiscences and friendly chaffing 
the guests left the table to gather round 
an open fire which had been built in the 
ingle nook of the veranda, while the 
masculine contingent smoked a peace on 
earth cigar; and the dinner became one 
of the “has beens.” 


Oysters 
By Mrs E. C. GarpNer 


Oyster Stew 

Put a quart of oysters on the fire in 
their own liquor. The moment they 
begin to boil, skim them out, and add to 
the liquor a half pint of hot cream, salt. 
and cayenne pepper to taste. Skim it 
well, take it off the fire, add to the 
oysters an ounce and a half of butter 
broken into small pieces. Serve imme- 
diately. 
Oysters on Crackers 

Split common crackers, butter, and 
brown crisply; then on each half-cracker 
put as many oysters as will cover the 
surface, well sprinkled with salt and 
pepper; set in the oven until the oysters 
grow plump. 
Rhode Island Roast 

Put the large sheil down to retain the 
juice and cook the oysters in their shells 
upon clear coals until the shells are 
opened; remove the upper shells, take up 
quickly, season generously with salt, pep- 
per and butter, and serve at once in the 
shells with crisp hot squares of buttered 
toast. If preferred, the toast may be 
put upon a hot platter and the oysters 
removed from the shells and arranged 
upon the toast. 
Oysters Baked in a Loaf 

Bake a long, thin loaf for the purpose 
or purchase a stale Vienna loaf. Cut a 
deep slice from the top and with a spoon 
scrape out the soft part, leaving a wall 
all around. Fill this “box” with oysters, 
seasoning them with salt and pepper and 
a little tomato catsup; put plenty of 
pieces of butter over the top and replace 
the slice of crust. Place the filled loaf 
in a biscuit tin and pour over the loaf 
two spoonfuls of the oyster liquor; put 
upon a grate in a brisk oven and bake 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes, put- 
ting some of the oyster liquor over the 
loaf from time to time. Serve very hot. 
Small Vienna rolls may be used in place 
of a loaf, serving one roll to each person. 
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A little chopped celery is often substi- 
tuted in place of tomato catsup. This 
makes an excellent winter dish for Sun- 
day night teas. 


Oysters au Gratin 

Put one quart of oysters with their 
liquor in a double boiler, put over the 
fire and let the oysters come to the boil- 
ing point; turn them into a colander or 
sieve, saving the liquor that drains 
through. Take a cup of the liquor and 
return it to the double boiler. Mix 
together two tablespoons each of butter 
and flour, and when the liquid is again 
boiling, stir in the flour mixture and 
cook for three minutes. Add one gill of 
cream, salt and cayenne pepper to taste, 
and one tablespoon of Parmesan cheese. 
Add the drained oysters and draw the 
boiler to one side of the fire while you 
butter a baking dish; then turn the mix- 
ture into it. Put a thin layer of grated 
cheese over this and cover with bread 
crumbs. Place the dish on the upper 
grate in a brisk oven and bake fifteen 
minutes, serving as soon as taken from 
the oven. This may be baked in individ- 
ual dishes if preferred. 


Oyster Salad 


For oyster salad the following dressing 
is used: Take four well-beaten eggs and 
add to them one gill of cream, one tea- 
spoon of mustard, one teaspoon of salt, 
a pinch of cayenne, two tablespoons of 
butter, and a gill of vinegar. Place in 
a double boiler and when it becomes 
heated cook about five minutes, stirring 
all the time; it will be like a soft custard. 
Heat one quart of oysters in their own 
liquor to boiling point, drain them, and 
mix with the dressing; put in a cold 
place. When ready to serve mix with 
them one pint of crisp celery, cut fine. 


Baked Oysters 

Cut thin slices of stale bread to fit 
the bottom of individual bakers, toast 
and butter them, moisten them with the 
oyster liquor, and place in the bottom of 
the dishes. Cover the toast with a layer 
of oysters, sprinkle them with pepper. 
and cover with tiny bits of butter. Put 
the dishes in a baking pan, cover the top 
with a sheet of tin or heavy paper, and 
- place in a hot oven. The oysters will 
cook in about eight minutes; when the 
edges of the oysters are ruffled they are 
done. Before taking from the oven 
lightly season the oysters with salt, 
replace the cover, and let them remain 
a moment longer in the oven; then serve 
immediately. 
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Some Old English Recipes 


By E. R. F. 

Almack Preserves 

Two dozen apples, two dozen pears, 
four dozen plums; one pound of fine 
moist sugar to every pound of fruit. 
Split the plums and take out the stones; 
pare, core and slice the pears and apples, 
and put the whole into stone jars in lay- 
ers; put them into a cool oven, and 
when sufficiently tender, press them 
through a rather coarse sieve into a pre- 
serving pan. Stir in the sugar, and stir 
the mixture over a moderate fire until 
very firm; cut the preserve into slices 
after it has become sufficiently cool. 
Preserved Pumpkin 

Allow one pound of sugar to every 
pound of pumpkin; juice of two large 
lemons; peel of one. Pare off the rind 
and pick out the seeds from a very fresh 
pumpkin, cut it into slices, put into a 
deep dish with sugar between each two 
layers; strain the lemon juice over the 
slices, and let it remain for two days, 
and then put it into a preserving pan 
with a quarter of a pint of water to 
every pound and a half of sugar, and 
the peel of a large lemon. Let it boil 
until the slices are tender, and stand 
covered for five days. Put the pump- 
kin into jars, boil and skim the syrup 
until it is very thick and rich and pour 
it over the preserves. Cover with 
brandy papers, and tie closely. 
Carrot Jam 

Three pounds of carrots, three pounds 
of sugar, six large iemons, two ounces 
of almonds. To the carrots add the 
sugar, the juice and grated peel of the 
lemons, and the almonds. ‘The carrots 
must be baked till quite tender in an 
earthen jar, containing sufficient water 
to cover them, then mashed and passed 
through a sieve. The almonds must be 
eut very fine. Boil all together for 
twenty minutes. It will keep a long 
time. 
Grapes in Brandy 

Grapes, white sugar candy, brandy. 
Take some fine close bunches of grapes, 
prick each grape twice with a fine 
needle, and lay them carefully in jars, 
cover the grapes thickly over with 
pounded sugar candy, and then fill up 
the jars with good brandy. Tie the jars 


tightly over with a bladder, and set 
them in a cool, dry place. 
Tomatoes Preserved 

One pound of sugar for every pound 
of tomatoes, and a quarter of a pint of 
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water for each pound; two lemons. 
Take the small plum-shaped yellow or 
red tomatoes and skin them. Make the 
syrup of an equal weight of sugar and 
a quarter of a pint of water to each 
pound; set it over the fire. When the 
sugar is dissolved and boiling hot, put 
in the tomatoes, let them boil very 
gently, and stir in two lemons boiled in 
water until the peels are tender, then 
cut into very thin slices; let it boil until 
the fruit is clear throughout and the 
syrup rich; then cool the tomatoes con 
flat dishes. Boil the syrup until very 
rich and thick, and set it to cool and 
settle. Put the tomatoes into jars, pour 
the syrup over them free from any sed- 
iment. Cover closely and keep in a dry 
place. 

Candied Tomatoes ; 

For every four pounds of tomatoes 
clarify one pound of loaf sugar, two 
lemons. Choose the plum-shaped toma- 
toes, and peel them. Make a syrup of 
the sugar and when it is boiling hot, 
put in the tomatoes, let them simmer 
very slowly until they look clear, then 
take them out with a skimmer, and 
place them on a sieve to become cold. 
Boil the syrup until it is quite thick, 
then put the tomatoes in again; simmer 
them slowly for nearly an hour, then 
take them out and cool them on a sieve. 
Boil the syrup an hour longer, then put 
in the tomatoes for the last time, sim- 
mer for half an hour, take them out, 
flatten them, and dry them in a warm 
oven. When dry put them into glass 
jars. Two lemons, boiled tender, then 
sliced, and preserved with the tomatoes, 
impart a fine flavor. 


A New Idea in Canning 


By Lixpa Larnep 


One entire day at Reading, England, 
visiting the Lady Warwick Hostel was 
worth several of ordinary sight see- 
ing. The Hostel is a “scheme of agri- 
culture” for the daughters of professional 
men who wish to be self-supporting. The 
school now occupies a cluster of build- 
ings of picturesque beauty, but as they 
are not large enough for the sixty pupils 
whom they hope to have next year, it is 
about to be removed into a stately and 
beautiful castle, which will then be called 
the College of Agriculture. 

A new way of putting up fruit was 
in process the day of our visit, and I 
have decided that it is the one thing of 
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the many we saw there which will be of 
interest to the American housewife. The 
warden of the school, Miss Bradley, has 
invented a sterilizer, which, with the 
directions carefully put into execution, 
ought to make the housekeeper of to-day 
eager to go back to the old days of can- 
ning and “jamming.” 

The fruits or vegetables were put into 
wide-mouthed bottles or jars, which were 
then filled with cold water, the covers 
fastened on, and several of them were at 
once plunged into a bath in the sterilizer. 
The temperature of the bath was tem- 
pered to suit the special fruit or vege- 
table. For instance, green peas and 
tomatoes are left in a_ bath of 200 
degrees for half an hour, and fruits in a 
temperature of 160 about twenty min- 
utes. The fruits may be put up in syrup 
if preferred, one quart of boiling water 
to each half pound of sugar, but the 
cold water process renders both fruits 
and vegetables all that one would wish, 
as was proved by the display of last 
year’s labors. One other feature of the 
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Hostel was the lesson in floral decoration 
which was also in process. The pupils 
are taught how to gather the flowers and 
how to arrange them in vases and bowls, 
and it was a revelation to see how much 
there is to learn about a process that is 
usually considered to be a natural 
instinct. 


An Uwreetep Onton boiled in the 
water with the corned beef adds greatly 
to the meat, making it much more juicy 
and tender.—A. Abresch. 
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THE 
Food for the Growing Child 


By Katuerine E, 


That by far the greater number of 
children’s diseases arise from improper 
diet, no informed person will dispute. 
And yet, mothers—and oiten those, too, 
who cannot plead ignorance 1s an excuse 
—continue, day after day, to literally 
stuff their children with highly seasoned 
and unwholesome foods, which impair 
the digestion, create unnatural appetites, 
and, worst of all, lay the foundation for 
all manner of future ailments. 

The first truth to be recognized by 
those who cater to the physical wants 
of children is, that it is not so much a 
question of how great an amount of 
nourishment a certain class of food 
contains, but rather how much of that 
nourishment the child’s stomach can 
assimilate. What would constitute a safe 
and proper diet for an adult would ruin 
the digestion of a child. True, there 
are children who are born with abnormal 
digestive powers and who are, seemingly, 
able to eat all sorts of food in appalling 
quantities, with no inconvenience to 
themselves. These exceptions, however. 
but serve to prove the rule. 

Again, all children cannot assimilate 
the same kinds of food, nor take nourish- 
ment at the same intervals of time. Each 
child has a physical as well as mental 
individuality which must be recognized. 
For instance, one child may digest with 
ease three substantial meals a day; an- 
other may require six light ones. The 
pale, unexcitable child should be sup- 
plied with food of a more nourishing 
and stimulating character than should 
his playmate of robust nature, active 
habits and violent temper. Yet how 
often things are reversed! The robust 
child is allowed free range in his diet, 
while he of sluggish habits is restrained 
and rendered more listless because the 
very nourishment his system stands in 
need of is denied him. 

It follows, then, that in planning the 
diet of the growing child everything 
must be taken into account—age, teeth, 
digestive powers, strength, constitution 
and disposition. Necessity for such a 
course becomes the more obvious, when 
we reflect that during childhood all the 
organs of the body are in a state of 
development and the brain and digestive 
organs are peculiarly responsive. 

With reference to the amount of nour- 
ishment to be derived through proper 
assimilation, foods are divided into two 
general classes: Those which generate 
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heat and foree, and those which build 
and repair. To preserve healthful life, 
the two must be combined in proportions 
suited to individual needs. In the case 
of the growing child, there must be an 
excess ot building food, which is best 
represented by milk, eggs, lean meat, 
fish, cereals, beans and peas. Fats rank 
first as heat producers. To produce an 
accumulation of fat in the human sys- 
tem, experience has proven that the 
carbohydrates (sugars and starches) are 
most efficacious. From fresh vegetables 
and fruits are derived the nourishing 
salt. necessary to health. 

The amount of food that should be 
consumed daily depends upon individual 
requirements. The proportion necessary 
to the healthy, normal, growing child is 
much greater by pound weight than that 
demanded by an adult. The reason is 
simple. The child’s body is building, and 
in addition to its other supplies must 
have an extra allowance of structure 
food. 

The ideal diet for a healthy child 
between the ages of three and eleven 
years, the one which most perfectly com- 
passes the necessities of the body during 
that period, consists of pure fresh milk 
and cream, well-cooked cereals, eggs, lean 
meat, fish, meat broths, plain soups, but- 
ter, bread, crackers, certain vegetables, 
and ripe, sound and perfectly fresh fruits 
in due proportions. Such a diet affords 
the needful variety, and, under normal 
conditions, will produce satisfactory 
results. 

However, the mother’s duty, as regards 
the dietetic habits of her children, does 
not end with the selection of proper 
foods. There are other and equally 
important considerations. It must be 
remembered that the stomach is the mill 
wherein is ground the grist for both 
body and mind. To do its work thor- 
oughly, it must not be overtaxed. For 
this reason children should be given 
nourishment at regular intervals of 
time and in quantities which experience 
has taught can be digested with ease. 
Further, they should learn to eat slowly 
and to masticate their food thoroughly. 
This is the first and one of the most 
important steps in the process of diges- 
tion. When these laws of health have 
been complied with, nature may 
trusted to take up and finish the work 
so admirably begun. 


In Maxine Tartine, I use the head of a 
needle in joining instead of a pin. This 
does not prick the finger.—F. G. F. 
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Suggestions for Halloween 
By Hester Price 


The fireplace and mantel are attract- 
ively decorated with products of the 
field. The first step toward dressing the 
mantelpiece is to get a board the size of 
the shelf in order that hammer and tacks 
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and mouth on each side. Fill the center 
of the cabbage with nut and apple salad. 
Serve on a large platter garnished with 
lettuce leaves. 

Fill with a mixture of two cups of 
celery cut fine, one dozen walnut meats 
blanched and chopped fine, the grated 
rind of one orange and one cup of tart 
apples cut in dice, with mayonnaise 


dressing colored green. Garnish with 
a tomato cut to look like a rose. 
Chestnut Burs 

Two ounces of chocolate, four eggs, 
one-half cup of milk, one teaspoon of 
vanilla, one-half cup of butter, one 
and one-half cups of sugar, one heap- 
ing teaspoon of baking powder, one 
and three-fourths cups of flour. Dis- 
solve the chocolate in five tablespoons 
of boiling water. Beat the butter to 
a cream, gradually add the sugar, 
beating all the while; add the yolks, 
beat again, add the milk, then the 
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may be used with impunity; after this 
it isa simple matter to arrange the fringe 
of corn. In the center of the space over 
the mantelpiece is the silhouette of an 
owl. Anyone with the least skill in 
drawing could draw the outline of an 
owl on water color paper and tint it with 
brown water color paint. The candle 
shades are clever imitations of jack-o’- 
lanterns made of orange col- 
ored crepe paper, with eyes, 
nose and mouth of tissue 
paper. 

An appropriate center- 
piece for the Halloween 
supper table may consist of 
small papier mache jack-o’- 
lanterns and splendid chrys- 
anthemums arranged alter- 
nately around a mammoth 
pumpkin carved into a bas- 
ket. The basket is filled 
with the shells of mandarin 
oranges, and is passed to 
the guests. Each shell con- 
tains an article—a penny, a 
heart, a bachelor’s button. 
tiny china cat, ete. These 
are supposed to carry a 
meaning prophetic of the 
recipient’s future. 

For the salad, take a fine, 
large white head of cabbage, 
cut out the center and cut 
thesides into decided points, 
With cloves make eyes, nose 


melted chocolate and flour. Give the 
whole a vigorous beating. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, stir 
them carefully into the mixture, add the 
vanilla and baking powder. Mix quickly 
and lightly, turn into a square buttered 
cake pan, bake in a moderate oven forty- 
five minutes. When cold cut into squares 
with a sharp knife, trim squares into 
balls, roll balls in icing colored a delicate 
green, then in grated cocoanut colored 
green, and pile them on a platter or in 
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a cake basket. The cocoanut is easily 
colored by coloring about three table- 
spoons of water a good green with vege- 
table coloring paste. Mix in the cocoa- 
nut, spread on a large platter to dry 
before using on the cakes. 


Chestnut Parfait in Apple Shells 


Select bright red apples of medium 
and uniform size, cut off the tops, scoop 
out the inside care- 
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thing, unless it be the making of bread. 
And she very soon learns that the buy- 
ing is no small part of the test of her 
experience—or inexperience. Far be it 
from anyone to advise her to skimp 
materials, for that means discomfort to 
all concerned, especially to herself. But 
aren’t we, as a nation, too lavish in our 
supply of food? Hasn’t it always been 


fully with a silver 
spoon, notch the 
edges with a silver 
knife and put the 
prepared shells in 
cold water until 
ready to serve. 


Chestnut Parfait 
Beat yolks of 
eight eggs until 
light, add one cup 
of maple syrup. 
Place the mixtuie 
on a slow fire until 
the eggs have 
thickened enough 
to make a _ thick 
coating the 
spoon. Turn it 
intoa bowl and beat 
it with a whip until 
cold; it will then be very light. Add 
a teaspoonful of vanilla to the cus- 
tard when it is taken from the fire. 
When the custard is cold add a pint 
of cream whipped to a stiff froth. If 
any liquid has drained from the cream. 
do uot let it go in. When the mixture 
is ready to go in the freezer, add a cup 
of boiled chestnuts cut into dice. Roll 
them in powdered sugar, so each piece 
will be dry and separate and not sink to 
the bottom. Stir in quickly and pack 
the freezer immediately in ice and salt 
for three hours. Serve in apple shells. 


Left-overs 


A woman who is known in her own 
city as a famous cook, and an economical 
one as well, gave vent to an opinion with 
some emphasis: ‘“Left-overs! I don’t 
have them. Men won’t eat them and 
women really don’t care much for them, 
though they like to fuss over them 
beforehand.” Her plan is to buy always 
just enough, and long experience tells 
her what is just enough, though there is 
never less than a plenty upon her table. 

The young housekeeper is usually 
more troubled about using up her sur- 
plus of materials than over any other one 
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a matter of pride with us to have more 
on the table than could possibly be eaten, 
and isn’t that in itself a relic of bar- 
barism ? 

What we need to learn as housekeep- 
crs is to gauge carefully each person’s 
taste and appetite and plan accordingly, 
but not to have so much as is implied 
in the rhythmic complaint of one man: 
“Beef for breakfast, beef for dinner and 
cold roast beef for tea.” Although, to 
be sure, unless there is decided dislike 
for cold meat, it is better served once in 
that way than with elaborate disguises 
of various kinds which never really hide 
the fact of the rechauffe. 

With vegetables the case is different, 
for they can so easily be utilized in 
cream soups or salads, those two valu- 
able adjuncts to our daily fare. Peas, 
potatoes, celery, corn, tomatoes, all can 
be used if left over in sufficient quan- 
tities. If so very little is left as not to 
be useful even for garnish of salads or 
meat sauces, we can hardly consider it 
under the formidable head of a “left- 
over.” 

Desserts can be made so easily and in 
such inexpensive variety that we ought 
not to have to face the remnants at any 
second meal. A substantial pudding, 
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such as a steamed fruit pudding, can, 
indeed, be served very acceptably, sliced 
cold, but any dish in which meringue, 
whipped cream or other delicate sub- 
stance prevails, should just supply the 
demand. Jellies if left over can garnish 
some other pudding or dessert, and cold 
boiled or steamed rice, sometimes served 
as dessert, can be used in numerous 
dishes. 

Remember to buy carefully and not 
encumber your larder with surplus 
materials, and if you have an oversupply 
of something, be sure it is a something 
which you can serve in an acceptable 
fashion to your family. People do not 
care to be reminded of last night’s din- 
ner when they are eating to-day’s lunch- 
eon, but nevertheless, if one can serve 
them with the left-overs without such 
a reminder, that is evidence of good 
planning and some “household art.” 

A cooking teacher is reported to have 
said that she told the astonished collector 
of such materials not to call, as she “ate 
her seraps.” Now, she probably meant 
that she used her left-overs by good 
planning (the disposal of “potato skins 
and herring bones” remaining a mystery, 
however), and it is true that with care 
and forethought one can solve this ques- 


tion without waste in any direc- 
tion, 

Don’t let us in our housekeeping 
make warmed-overs a fetish or 
spend too much time and labor to 
save a few scraps. The time seems 
to have arrived when we are taught 
more remainders than originals. 
In one’s anxiety to do the right 
thing with the left-overs, one near- 
ly forgets to prepare the first 
roast properly. 
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A Lesson from a French Chef 


A iteport of a Lesson Given Under the 
Management of Hygiene 
au Foyer, Paris 


By Gertruve TrRowBrRivGe 


It is one thing to read recipes from a 
French cook book and it is quite another 
to see how they are simplified when car- 
ried out under the magic working fingers 
of a real cordon bleu. 

The success of his work springs largely 
from care in details, and the pride whicu 
he takes in his own work exalts the labor 
to a point which Americans can with 
difficulty appreciate. It is amusing to see 
his attitude of pride and satisfaction 
when he has completed a dish 
and his scullions and e*:r:-ne else in 
sight hurry to pay admii.», .-vute. It 
is amusing, also, to hear . 3 scornful 
allusions to restaurants wneve certain 
unpardonable culinary «:ns are com- 
mitted. For instance, he will say: “In 
some restaurants, stock made from all 
kinds of meat is kept as a base for meat 
sauces. Therefore, bcef can te made to 
taste like mutton and chicken like pork. 
But one must never, never, use one kind 
of meat stock for another kind of meat, 
for beef must taste like beef, ete. 
Also, some restaurants use bread 
crumbs of different sliades of 
brown. Never ean one fry cro- 
quettes a beautiful golden color if 
the crumbs used are dark brown.” 

Americans can give French cooks 
points about cleanliness of utensils 
—many of which are never washed. 
only wiped—but we are far behind 
them in many other particulars. 


THE CHEF AND THE PLACE IN PARIS 
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Filet of Beef 

Fat from the filet of beef was nearly 
all trimmed away and later put under the 
filet in a deep roasting pan. ‘The filet 
was thoroughly larded with the finest 
larding needle and very slender pieces of 
pork. It was then tied into a compact 
roll, covered with a tablespoon of cold 
beef drippings, and put into a moderate 
gas oven, where it was twice basted dur- 
ing the roasting. The cook warned the 
class never to pepper a roast before cook- 
ing—that it gave a bitter flavor. 

For the Pommes Dauphine, four small 
potatoes were cut in pieces and boiled in 
salted water. Two scant ounces of but- 
ter, two-thirds of a glass of water and a 
little salt were all put in a saucepan to 
heat together. When the butter melted, 
two scant ounces of sifted flour were 
added, and the mixture was well stirred. 
with wooden spatula, over the fire. When 
the mixture no longer stuck to the spat- 
ula, it was removed from the fire and an 
egg was stirred in. When that was mixed 
in, another egg was added, and finally 
the white of another. Then the potatoes 
were pushed through a wire sieve, and 
with a teaspoon of butter, the yellows of 
two eggs and a saltspoon of salt, were 
added to the other mixture. (Grated 
cheese is sometimes added as well.) After 
a final mixing, the combination was 
dropped on to a floured rolling board in 
pieces the size of a large walnut. While 
hot, they were rolled into pear-shaped 
croquettes. Next, an egg and two table- 
spoons of olive oil were beaten together. 
Tnto that the croquettes were dipped and 
then rolled about, one at a time, without 
handling, in fine bread crumbs held in 
several thicknesses of tissue paper, which 
bent easily in rolling the croquettes. 
They were put into deep hot fat and 
allowed to color light brown. They were 
then removed and drained on a napkin, 
where they became perfectly dry on the 
outside. 

The filet was served cut in slices, cross- 
wise, and with Dauphine potatoes on each 
side and cresses at the end. 

For oiling the molds and other uten- 
sils, the oil was quickly and evenly 
applied by means of a broad paint brush. 
Cafe Parfait 

In making what we call coffee mousse. 
French cooks mix the ingredients to- 
gether in a different way, although the 
proportions and materials are not unu- 
sual. (What is commonly known as Cafe 


Parfait in America is here called “Cafe 
Sorbet.”’) 
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Over a hot fire, in a copper saucepan, 
are melted four ounces of sugar with a 
teacup of very strong coffee, and the 
mixture is stirred for several minutes 
with a wooden spoon. Every moment a 
little of the syrup is tested between the 
thumb and forefinger until it is cooked 
enough to string when the fingers are 
parted. (The small quantity of syrup 
which is tested can be taken from the 
back of the spoon and held without burn- 
ing the fingers.) Then the syrup is 
removed from the fire and poured by 
degrees upon the raw yolks of three eggs. 
which must be whipped violently all the 
time with the syrup until, exactly as 
pulled candy, it changes to a lighter 
color. When it is cold, one-half pint of 
whipped and drained cream is lightly 
mixed in. It is packed in a covered pint 
mold, having several thicknesses of 
tissue paper between the cream and the 
cover; and it is left to freeze in a mixture 
of chopped ice and coarse salt for one 
hour and a half. Ten times as much 
ice as salt is used. 


Madeleines de Commercy 


Five and one-half ounces of butter, 
five and one-half ounces sugar, five and 
one-half ounces flour, two eggs, vanilla 
flavoring. Mix sugar, vanilla and eggs 
in a bowl and whip hard with wire whip 
ten minutes. Add flour, little by little, 
mixing in with wooden spoon. Melt the 
butter without browning it and pour it 
in, a teaspoonful at a time. Butter, with 
paint brush dipped in melted butter, the 
small shell-shaped tins, turning each one 
upside down for a moment afterward, 
that no excess of butter shall be left in 
the bottom. The buttered tins are then 
each dipped into flour so that a very 
thin coating will cover the butter; that it 
may not be too thick the tins are rapped 
sharply while held upside down after the 
flouring. Fill molds even with the edges 
and bake in hot oven seven or eight min- 
utes. When done remove from tins and 
cool on a wire sieve. 

“Madeleines” are sold all over Paris 
and at railway stations, but they are 
made after varying recipes; the above 
is said to be the best. 


Dovucunuts or biscuits may be heated 
“amaist as good as new,” by putting 
them in a whole paper bag, sprinkling 
in a few drops only of water, twisting 
the ends, putting in the oven, raised a 
little from the bottom, on a grate. The 
oven must be very hot.—Mrs H. G. Taft. 
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Crisp Brown Waffles 


If you own a gas stove, there is the 
possibility of delicious waflles made in a 
waffle iron designed especially for a gas 
stove, being raised high enough from the 


PEAS FOR AN ENTREE 
flame to allow it to swing clear of the 
stove. The batter may be made from 
sweet or sour milk, as is most convenient. 
Sift three cups of flour with three 
teaspoons of baking powder and one tea- 
spoon of salt. Stir in gradually two cups 
of sweet milk, the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, and two tablespoons of melted 
butter. Last fold in the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Use the 
same quantity of sour milk and one level 
teaspoon of soda. Bake in well-oiled 
waffle irons, turning several times till 
crisp and brown. Never wash the inside 
of waffle irons with soap and water; wipe 
out with tissue paper. 


To Serve Peas 


If you wish to serve peas as an entree, 
eut out with a cookie cutter a round of 
bread from an ordinary sized slice of 
bread, then two rings with a doughnut 
cutter. Dip them in melted butter and 
toast delicately brown in the oven. Fill 
the cavities with peas cooked in a del- 
icate cream sauce. 


Autumnal Goodies 


SmotTHuereD Quait—Skin the quail, eut 
open down the back, flatten out without 
breaking the breast and clean thoroughly. 
Roll the bird in flour. place in a roast- 
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ing pan, breast up, season with salt and 
pepper and on the breast of each bird 
place generous pieces of butter. Then 
pour boiling water over each, enough to 
half cover. Cover closely. Let them 
bake slowly for one hour anda half. The 
last twenty minutes, un- 
cover pan, brown evenly and 
keep well basted. Quails 
cooked in this way are de- 
licious—Mrs. Lucius G. 
Tong. 


QuINcE MarMaLape—Put 
the quinces in a pan with a 
little water and let them 
bake in the oven till soft. 
Put in a kettle one quart of 


WAFFLE IRON FOR GAS STOVE 


water and two pounds of sugar and boil 
to a syrup. Then add the soft quinces 
and stir all together. If the quinces have 
been well baked, it will at once become a 
smooth, even marmalade—M. V. D. 


Quixce Grate—This is a preparation 
of quinces less concentrated and also less 
expensive than jelly, and quite as tooth- 
some. Grate the quinces, and to one 
cup of quince add two of water and two 
and a half of sugar. Boil steadily for 
one hour, stirring often. Pour into jelly 
glasses.—N. B. 


In Wasurne colored hosiery, add a gill 
of vinegar to each half gallon of the last 
rinse water, and hang up to dry wrong 
side out. They will never streak or lose 
their color. Black hose instead of be- 
coming a dingy, rusty black, retain all 
their luster.—M. §S. 
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Utilizing Paste Scraps 


After making pies, there are frequently 
small scraps of pastry left. Roll it out 
in a thin sheet and spread with chopped 
dates, figs, raisins and nuts mixed. Lay 
another sheet of paste on top, then roll 
lightly. Cut with a heart-shaped cutter 
and bake delicately. Cut the pastry into 
tings and fingers, sprinkle with well-sea- 
soned, grated cheese and bake lightly. 
Cheese wafers of this sort make a very 
palatable salad accompaniment. 


Well Worth Knowing 


Lemon Ictnc—Try this recipe for 
lemon icing, Mrs B.: Heat together in 
a saucepan one cup of granulated sugar 
and one-third of a cup of hot water, 
stirring until the sugar is dissolved. 
After the syrup has boiled two or three 
minutes, try it by dipping in a cold fork 
and allowing a drop of syrup to drop 
from the tines. If it threads, remove 
from the fire and pour in a fine 
stream over the stiffly beaten 
white of one egg, beating all the 
time. When the mixture is 
thick enough to spread without 
running off the ceke, add one- 
half tablespoon of lemon juice, 
drop by drop, and spread with a 
broad knife evenly over the cake. 
This is from Miss Farmer’s Cook 


Book. 
Layer Cake—A good recipe is 


RINGS FROM PASTE SCRAPS 


the old-fashioned “ one, two, three, four 
cake.” Cream one cup of butter, add 
two cups of sugar gradually and cream 
again. Add the yolks of four eggs 
and mix well, then one teaspoon of 
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flavoring. Sift together three cups of 
flour and three teaspoons of baking 
powder and add alternately with one 
cup of milk, first a little flour, then 
a little milk, until both are added. 
Beat the whites of the eggs until 
very stiff, then cut or fold them into 
the cake mixture evenly. If care- 
fully prepared and baked, Mrs E. B.. 
this cake will remain moist for. some 
time, and a very good chocolate icing for 
it may be made as follows: Melt over 
hot water one and one-half squares of 
unsweetened chocolate. Add _ three 
tablespoons of hot milk and one-half 
teaspoon of vanilla, then gradually 
enough confectioner’s sugar to bring it 
to the right consistency to spread. One 
cup of sugar will probably be enough. 

PLUNKETs witH Rick Frour—Mix in 
order: one-half cup of butter creamed; 
one cup of sugar, added gradually; yolks 
of six eggs and one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Beat stiffly the whites of six eggs and 
fold in, then add gradually one and one- 


PASTE SCRAPS AFTER YOUR OWN 
HEART 


half cups of rice flour sifted with 
one-half cup of wheat flour. Bake 
in fancy tins. 

Tue Lapyiock Irons mentioned 
in the July number may be pur- 
chased in the household depart- 
ment of any large department 
ment store. Salamander i-zons, if 
not in stock, can be ordered of the 
manufacturers through such a de- 
partment. 

In Maxine baked or boiled custard, 
seald the amount of milk to be used and 
set aside until cool, then make your 
custard and bake it as usual; it will be 
perfectly smooth—M. A. H. 
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| Dinner | Tuespay, Oct 13 
Menus for October Sardines in green pep- Breakfast 
Planned with Reference to Nutritive | with | 
Values, Economy and Palatableness. | _ olive sauce | Fried sweet potatoes 
s Sweet potatoes Celery Bacon 
Tuurspay, Oct 1 Pp Supper ; Lettuce salad Rye muffins Coffee 
Breakfast Scrambled eggs with Peach shortcake Luncheon 
Bananas anchovies in the Coffee Corn chowder alle 
Cereal with cream : chafing-dish Fripay, Oct 9 Whole wheat bread 
Omelet Graham muffins Cream cheese and nut Breakf st | Olives 
Coffee | sandwiches made a | Pineapple jelly 
Luncheon = brown Hominy with cream | Dinner 
Macaroni and cheese read Omelet Rice muffins Baked tomatoes 
Whole wheat bread Banana and grape salad Coffee Roast of lamb 
Olives Wafers Olives Luncheon | Mint sauce 
Fruit salad Monpay, Oct 5 Baked peas Baked sweet potatoes 
D: Breakfast Toasted muffins Olives Lima beans 
inner ‘ 
Tomato bouillen Melons Grape and orange salad, Dressed celery 
Roast beef Cereal with cream Dinner Orange custard 
Mashed potatoes Minced lamb on _ toast Lettuce soup Coffee 
Creamed carrots with dropped eggs Halibut cooked in water Wepnespay, Oct 14 
Dressed lettuce Coffee Boiled potatoes Breakfast 
Wafers Macedoine jelly Luncheon Egg sauce Bananas 
Coffee taked bean and tomato Scalloped tomztoes with cream 
Data ee « soup Cabbage salad | Salt codfish in cream 
Potato salad Lemon sherbet Baked potatoes 
|Rye Olives Coffee Brown Coffee 
Cereal with cream Oysters and bacon Sarvasar, oot Grilled sardines on toast 
Fish balls Brown bread Beefsteak Stuffed olives 
Coffee | Potato souffle Jellied prunes with 
Luncheon Creamed caulifiower cream 
Cold beef Creamed fish Di 
rs) roast bce Apple jelly Baked potatoes inner 
Potato cakes Celery salad Coffee Clam soup 
Cocoa Wafers Snow pudding Cottage pie Peas 
ananas with sugar ar > Escalloped eggs jelly 
juice | Tuespay, Oct 6 Jelly sandwiches 
-nner | Breakfast Olives Nuts ice snow balls w 
Clear soup Grapes peaches oun 
Baked haddock with Cereal with cream Oyster croquettes ruit sauce ‘offee 
oyster stuffing Liver and bacon Broiled ham Tuvurspay, Oct 15 
Boiled potatoes Hashed brown potatoes Sweet potatoes Breakfast 
Pickled beets. Coffee Braised celery Grapes 
Apple and nut salad Luncheon English walnut salad Cereal with cream 
Caramel es with |Creamed dried beef and with mayonnaise Dropped eggs on brown 
caramel sauce celery Orange charlotte bread toast 
Coffee Whole a bread Coffee Coffee 
Saturpay, Oct 3 ocoa Sunpay,. Oct 11 Luncheon 
Sponge cake 7 4 Scalloped rice and cheese 
Breakfast ponge Breakfast “24 
Lemon jelly Wafers Russian tea 
Grapes Bananas 
Cereal with cream, Cereal with cream 
Eggs poached in milk Blanquette of chicken Ham omelet _ Rye gems Clear soup 
eas, Celery Corned beef (hot) 
‘I Dressed lettuce Boiled potatoes Cabbage 
Luncheon Baked Indian pudding Fil { b P Turnips Beets 
Escalloped fish with cream | ilet of beef Dressed lettuce 
Potato and beet salad Coffee Mashed potatoes Prune whi 
Parker House rolls | Canned corn € P 
Wepnespay, Oct 7 Zaked squash Coffee 
Dinner Breakfast Celery and lettuce salad Fripay, Oct 16 
| Macaroon ice cream Breakfast 
+ wanvanbel | Cereal with cream | Coffee Apples 
‘al Fried scallops Supper Cereal with cream 
PSs Baked potatoes Creamed oysters Potato omelet 
— Rye muffins . Coffee| Toast Olives Raised muffins 
omato jelly sala Luncheon Shredded pineapple Coffee 
Chocolate cornstarch 
‘hitae Black bean soup Sponge cake Luncheon 
PCoffecee — muffins Monpay, Oct 12 Cold corned beef 
Apple sauce " Baking powder biscuit 
Sunpay, Ocr 4 Dinner Pickled beets 
Breakfast Consomme Julienne Baked potatues Rice waffles with sweet 
Oranges Breaded chops Lamb chops sauce > 
Cereal with cream Riced potatoes r Coffee Dinner 
Baked beans Dressed tomatoes Squash . athens Puree of tomatoes 
Brown bread Pineapple tapioca pud- Cheese fondu Scalloped oysters 
Coffee ding = cream Corn cake Parker House rolls 
Dinner ofttee Baked b Olives 
Celery soup Tuurspay, Oct 8 a — Egg salad 
Roast chicken Breakfast | Cream of pea soup Seem. — 
Riced potatoes Orange marmalade | Cold roast beef one 
Scalloped oniors Cereal with cream Sweet potatoes Saturpay, Oct 17 
Currant jelly — Browned fish hash Stewed celery Breakfast 
Dressed lettuce with (Corn cake Coffee Tomato and pineapple Canned pears 
i chives y Luncheon } salad Cereal with cream 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream of pea soup Hot gingerbread with 3acon and eggs 
Potato egg salad cream 
‘offee Coffee jelly Coffee Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Clam fritters 
Toasted corn cake 
Spiced applés 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktail 
Broiled tripe with tomato 
sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Dressed lettuce 
Orange jelly with nuts 
Coffee 


Sunpay, Oct 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Fried scallops 
Brown bread Coffee 
Dinner 
White soup 
Fricasseed chicken 
Potato souffle Asparagus 
Dressed lettuce 
Coffee Bavarian cream 
offee 
Supper 
Creamed salmon and peas 
on the chafing dish 

Lettuce sandwiches 

Chocolate cream cake 

Monpay, Oct 19 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Potato cakes Bacon 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken croquettes 
Brown bread Olives 
Orange jelly 
inner 
Celery soup 
Hamburg steak with 
tomato sauce 

Boiled potatoes 

Scalloped macaroni 

Celery salad 
Fruit sherbet 
Coffee 

Tvuespay, Oc. 
Breakfas: 
Grapes 

Cereal with «rzam 

Egg vermicelli ¢1 toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Oyster sou» 
Baked chestn ‘ts 
Swedish roll; 
Banana salac 
Dinner 
Broiled green tomatoes 
Breaded lamb chops 
Sweet potatoes Celery 
Beet salad 

Tapioca cream 

Coffee 
Wepnespay, Oct 21 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 

Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 

Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 

Escalloped cheese 

Rolls Cocoa 
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Grapes 

Dinner 
Clam bouillon with 
whipped cream 
Creamed salmon 

Mashed potatoes 

Dressed lettuce 
Apple fritters 


Peas 


THE 


Tuurspay, Oct 22 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of corn soup 
Parker House rolls 
Apple and chestnut 
salad 
Dinner 
Grilled sardines on toast 
points 
Roast of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
“elery 
Apple sago pudliag 
Lemon 
Coffee 
Oct 
Breakfast 
Shredded pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Graham gens 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
‘Creamed dried beef 
Celery Baked potatoes 
Orange marmalade 
Wafers 
Dinner 
Cream of carrot soup 
Fried smelts 
Riced potatces 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Orange and nvt_ salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffe= 
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Saturpay, “CT 24 
Breakjast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Potato omel Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown br:ad Pickles 
Orz age jelly 


Dinner 
Beef ste w with vegetables. 
Apple and celery salad 
Cheese straws 
Caramel ice cream 
Wafers Coffee 
Sunpay, Oct 25 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 
Liver and bacon 
Brown bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled sweetbreads and 
hacon 
Boiled halibut 
Sweet potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 


Celery Lettuce salad 
Chocolate Bavarian cream 
Coffee 
Supper 


Lobster Newburg 
Nut and date sandwiches 
Oranges Stuffed olives 

Monpay, Oct 26 

Breakfast 
Apples 

Cereal with cream 
Fried sweet potatoes 

Dried beef sauted 
Corn cake Coffee 

Luncheon 
Potato chowder 
Toasted corn cake 


Coffee 


Cheese Cocoa 
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Dinner 
Celery soup 
Beefsteak 
Saked potatoes Squash 
Creamed onions 
Lettuce 
Jellied peaches with 
whipped cream 
Coffee 


Tuespay, Oct 27 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Eggs on toast 
Coffce 
Luncheon 
Oyster fritters 
Cheese sandwiches 
Olives Saked apples 
Dinner 
Puree of chestnuts 

Baked ham 
Swect potatoes 
Creamed asparagus 
Dressed lettuce 
Stewed figs with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Oct 28 
Breakfast 
Strawberry preserve 
Cereal with cream 
Fried clams 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hulled corn and milk 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Stuffed olives 
Chocolate bread pudding 


inner 
Fish chowder 


tips 


elery 
Broiled sweetbreads and 


acon 
Potato and beet salad 
Cheese straws 


Date pudding 
Coffee 
Tiurspay, Oct 29 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Fried hominy Bacon | 
Coft »e Rye gems 


Braised Celery 
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Luncheon 
Salmon croquettes 
Toasted muffins Olives 
Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Clam _ soup 
Cold ham 
Baked potatocs 
Stewed celery 
Asparagus salad 
Indian tapioca pudding 
with cream 
Coffee 
Fripay, Ocr 30 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 
Oatmeal gems Coffee 

Luncheon 
Oyster salad 
bread Olives 
Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Filets of cusk 
Potatoes au gratin 
Beets 
Creamed onions 
Lettuce salad 
Prune shortcake 
whipped cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Ocr 31 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Chops Potato cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed fish 
Mashed sweet potatocs 
Apple salad 
Parker House 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktail 
Soiled tongue 
Mashed potatoes 
Turnips Celery 
Orange souffle 
Coffee 


Brown 


with 


rolls 


The celery is cooked in boiling salted 


water until tender a 
a rich brown sauce. 


Apple Meringue 


nd then served with 


Prepare one pint of stewed apples, and 
while hot add spices, one teaspoon of 
nutmeg and one-half teaspoon of cinna- 


mon; add one 
juice and the grat 
lemon. Mix with t 


tablespoon 


of lemon 
ed rind of half a 
his two tablespoons 


of butter and the well-beaten yo'ks of 


two eggs. Beat unti 
ually one-half of a 
sugar. 


for ten minutes 


1 light, ad ‘ing grad- 
cup of granulated 


Bake in a covered baking dish 
in a 


moderate oven. 


Remove and cover with a meringue made 
from the whites of the eggs, four table- 


spoons of powdered 
spoon of vanilla. 


sugar and one tea- 
Brown and_ cool 


slightly before serving with cream. 


ne fine day; when the XE wes 
shining, and the were three merry 
little fell off the branch of a big oak- 
tree. The first litle rolled into, the 
road, and was picked up by aa iitlle 
who put it into his ‘cg, “But there Was a 
hole in the RE and it fell out, and aé little 
fat gobbled it up. The second 
rolled “under a was pushed into the 
ground , and by and by two litle 28%, came 
up grew and til it was’ a big 
oak oo But the ‘third litle acorn rolled 
right the of a dear llitlle 2973... who 
was walking by. “Oh!” she cried, © that vill 
make a lovely and for my Ke! 
And she ran home and made a little Tea- 


party wilh an and a a 
: full of milk, and she and her doll both drank 
out of the lovely acorn and 


Now which do you think was the happiest of 


these three merry little 
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The Greles 


by HB Shearer’ 


Hallie took a walk or two 
With the hares and rabbits, 

And gave them such a talking-to 
About their careless habits. 


She scolded them for jumping so 
Instead of walking proper, 

And told them how their noses go 

When they eat their supper. 


And said, “Now you should never let 
Your ears stick up like that, 

But you should comb them neatly back 
And tuck them in your hat.” 


Hiding from Papa Winky-man Blinky-man 
By E. W. By Ciarence Hawkes 
Papa’s coming! Little Grace Winky-man blinky-man, little drowsy 
Runs to hide her baby face. head, 
Shall it be behind the door? Blinky-man winky-man, better go to bed. 
No, he found her there before. ‘Winky-man blinky-man eyes are shutting 
Nor within the curtain’s flare, tight, 
He would surely find her there. Blinky-man, winky-man kiss his daddy 
So beneath the lounge she’s pressed night. 
Head and hands, but all the rest Winky-man blinky-man climbs the bed- 
Of her dimpled person lies room stairs, 
Plain in sight of all our eyes. Blinky-man winky-man says his little 
prayers, 
Now he’s talking in the hall: Winky-man blinky-man lets his eyelids 
“Where’s my baby?” hear him call. drop, 
“Where is papa’s little Grace? Blinky-man winky-man sleeping like a 
I must look in every place. top. 


I must look behind the door. 

No, she’s not there any more. 
Is she underneath the chair? Shut the Door! 
Dear me—no—she isn’t there.” 


Baby giggles. In surprise, By Henrietta R. 


Papa turns to where she lies. There was a small laddie, who always 
“Oh, but that’s a splendid place!” Forgot to shut doors in the hallways, 
Oh, the raptured little face, So they made his craw] in 

Sweet beyond the power of rhyme: Through the sooty coal bin 


“T was hidin’ all ze time.” 


Until he had mended his small ways. 


Rabbits 
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Some New Drawings to Old Fairy Tales 


By Joun Duncan 


JACK THE CIANT-KILLER- 


We reproduce these sketches through 
the courtesy of the artist. Mr Duncan’s 
work, already so well known in England, 
is sure to become familiar here through 
his recent connection with Hull-House 
and the University of Chicago, and 
through some important decorations he 
has been commissioned to paint. 

These drawings represent Mr Duncan’s 
work “in lighter vein.” Several were 


made while entertaining children, as he 
is very fond of doing, and inspired by 
their suggestions. Like the author of 
Alice in Wonderland and Jean Francois 
Millet, Mr Duncan sets great store by 
the suggestions of children, and ofttimes 
carries them out to the letter. The chil- 
dren in turn have been known to do won- 
ders in the way of humorous delineation 
under his encouraging glance.—Art. Ed. 
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SNOW-WHITE LED AWAY 


SNOW-WHITE FOUND BY THE DWARFS 
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DEATH OF SNOW WHITE 


THE WOODMAN AND THE ELVES 
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SUIT OF GRAY MIXED NOVELTY WEAVE, JACKET TRIMMED WITIL GRAY BROADCLOTH, 
TAILOR-MADE SKIRT 
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LADIES’ COAT, NO 1659, AND ELEVEN-GORED SKIRT IN SWEEP LENGTH, NO 1653 
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NORFOLK COSTUME OF BLUE BRILLIANTINE WITH MACHINE STITCHING AND A BRAID 
DECORATION OF BLACK SOUTACHE, NO 1628 
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A Special Service for Good Housekeeping Readers 


No 1692 


No 1711 


We have arranged to supply our readers with Peerless paper patterns, at 10 cents to 15 
cents each by mail postpaid. 


Order in every instance by number, stating sizes wanted, 


Tucked Waist, No 1692 


This waist, No 1692, ex- 
emplifies the season’s most 
pronounced features: tucks 
and sleeves with cap-tops. 
The body is faced above 
and below the tucks in 
suggestion of a yoke and 
bodice and is closed along 
the left shoulder and under 
the arm. The pattern may 
be had in seven sizes, 32 to 
44 inches, bust measure. 
For 36 inches, the waist, 
as represented, requires 
3% yards of silk 20 inehes 
wide, ‘with 2 yards of all- 
over goods 18 inches wide. 
The pattern costs 15 cents. 


Jacket Costume, No 1711 


This jacket costume intro- 
duces many new features and 
on account of its simplicity 
and good style will be cer- 
tain of a long reign. The skirt 
is in sweep length and seven- 
gored, while deep cuffs, a pep- 
lum and stylish cape collar 
are the attractive points of 
interest in the jacket. The 
costume depicts pattern No 
1711, which is in seven sizes— 
32 to 44 inches, bust measure, 
and requires six yards of ma- 
terial 50 inches wide for 36 
inches bust. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 


and send cash to the Pattern Department, Goop HouseKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1692 
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No 1697 


Skirt, No 1682 


This tucked skirt, No 1682, 
is in seven-gored style and is 
cut in 8 sizes: 20 to 34 inches 
waist, or 37 to 57% inches hip 
measure. It is in sweep 
length, with an under box- 
plait at the back and is de- 
sirable for all sorts of mate- 
rial. For 24 inches waist or 
42 inches hip measure, the 
skirt needs 5% yards of goods 
44 inches wide. Price 15 cents, 


PATTERNS 


Shirt Waist, No 1697 


No 1697 is a style of shirt 
waist that will be chosen for 
general wear and is very sim- 
ple in construction. The pat- 
tern costs 15 cents and is cut 
in 7 sizes: 32 to 44 inches, 
bust measure. For 36 inches, 
the waist requires 35 yards 
of goods 27 inches wide. 


No 1682 


Top Garment No 1703 


One of the jauntiest top 
garments of the season is 
shown in these engravings. It 
is loose in effect and is given 
a military air by the capes, 
the use of which, however, is 
purely a matter of taste. The 
pattern is No 1703, and costs 
15 cents. Developed in ecru 
broadcloth, with a brown vel- 
vet collar and black braid 
ornaments, it will te exceed- 
ingly stylish. The pattern is 
in seven,sizes—32 to 44 inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of 
36 inches, bust measure, the 
coat with the capes will need 
3% yards of goods 54 inches 
wide, while without the capes, 
2% yards will be found suffi- 
cient, 4 yard of velvet, 20 
inches wide (cutbias) for 
collar facing. 
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Ladies’ Double-breasted 
Coat, No 1639 

No 1689 — Ladies’ 
double-breasted coat, 
gored to shoulders, with 
three-piece mandolin 
sleeves. The pattern is 
in 8 sizes—32 to 46 
inches, bust measure. 
For 36 inches, the coat 
requires 6 5-8 yards of 
material 20 inches wide, 
5 1-8 yards 27 inches 
wide, 2% yards 50 inches 
wide, or 2% yards 54 
inches wide, all the 
pieces being laid one 
way; or, with the pieces 
laid both ways, 6% 
yards 20 inches wide, 5 
yards 27 inches’ wide, 
2% yards 50 inches wide, 
or 2 3-8 yards 54 inches 
wide; % yard of silk 20 
inches wide will be 
needed for the belt, 
straps and rolling col- 
lar. Price, 15 cents. 
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Shirt Waist, No 1655 


The attractive features of this 
shirt waist are tucks and straps 
and these offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for combinations of col- 
ors or materials. Flannel, silk 
and any of the numerous cotton 
fabrics will develop well by the 
mode, and the decoration may 
be simple or elaborate. The pat- 
tern is No 1655 and is in 8 sizes— 
32 to 46 inches bust measure. 
For 36 inches, the waist calls for 
3 5-8 yards of goods 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


No 1655 


Skirt, No 1651 


For dressy occasions this 
skirt will be a general fa- 
vorite, although its use is 
not limited to any special 
purpose, the material and 
decoration deciding this. 
It represents pattern No 
1651, which is in 8 sizes— 
20 to 34 inches waist, or 
37 to 57% inches hip meas- 
ure, and for 24 inches waist 
or 42 inches hip measure 
the skirt needs 514 yards of 
goods 44 inches’ wide. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


No 1639 
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No 1679 


Tlisses’ Norfolk Costume, No 1628. 


No 1628 is a misses’ Norfolk costume, 
jacket having side-front and side-back 
seams extending to shoulders, and skirt 
seven-gored with an under box plait at 
center-back seam and all other seams 
finished in tuck fashion. The pattern is 
in 5 sizes—13 to 17 years. For a miss 
of 15 years, the costume requires 9% 
yards of goods 27 inches wide, 5% 
yards 44 inches wide, 4% yards 50 inches 
wide, or 45, yards 54 inches wide, all 
the pieces being laid one way; or, with 
the pieces laid both ways, it needs 8% 
yards 27 inches wide, 5% yards 44 inches 
wide, 4% yards 50 inches wide, or 4% 
yards 54 inches wide. (These quanti- 
ties allow for bias straps 1% inches 
wide (finished) to trim jacket. Price, 
15 cents. 


Boy’s Russian Suit, No 1672 


Boys’ Russian suit, No 1672, the 
blouse having a shield, and trousers 
without a fly and with or without lin- 
ing. The pattern is in 6 sizes—2 to 7 
years. To make the suit for a boy of 
3 years will require 34 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, 24% yards 36 inches 
wide, or 1% yards 54 inches wide. Price, 
15 cents, 


1672 


No 1628 


Child’s Box-plaited Dress, No 1679 


A pompadour yoke and pointed bre- 
telles characterize this box-plaited dress 
for the wee one. The mode represents 
pattern No 1679, which costs 10 cents 
and is in 5 sizes—1 to 5 years. Wash- 
able fabrics as well as silk and woolen 
goods are desirable for the mode, which 
for 3 years will need 2% yards of goods 
36 inches wide. 


Blouse Costume, No 1694 


Blouse effects are always a wise 
choice for the slender young miss 
This costume, No 1694, is in 5 sizes—13 
to 17 years of age, and has a skirt in 
seven-gored style with an applied yoke. 
The blouse also has a yoke and shoulder 
straps. For 15 years, the costume, as 
represented, requires 5% yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, with 1 yard of 
contrasting goods 27 inches wide for 
collar, belt, wristbands, shoulder straps 
and waist and skirt yokes. Price, 15 
cents, 


The long looked for tooth had 
appeared when our Goop 
ING Baby, Theodore, reached his 
thirty-eighth week, and two others 
were evidently close behind. Theo- 
dore weighed 19 1-2 pounds, was in 
prime health, pulled himself up on 
his feet and, as his mother reports, “got 
into all kinds of mischief.” Poor Theo- 
dore (whose development we have been 
watching month by month from his birth), 
was one of the victims last month of an 
avalanche of advertisements, and his face 
did not appear. 


The Emergency Contest 
The Time Extended Till December 1 


The $250 prize in the great Emergency 
Contest seems destined, at the present 
writing, to be won easily—too easily. 
Stories and anecdotes are coming in 
steadily, many of them interesting and 
some unusual. The hundred prizes of 
one dollar each and the hundred prizes 
of two dollars each will be quickly 
spoken for. But who is going to capture 
the $250? 

The second prize of $100 is likely to 
be fairly earned; likewise the $50 prize, 
the $25, the fifteen prizes of $10 each, 
the twenty-five prizes of $5 each, and the 
two hundred smaller prizes. 

hint which may help someone 
toward one of the big prizes is this: 
stories of fires and burglaries are very 
plentiful; the rarer narratives of less 
sudden and perhaps more difficult emer- 
gencies are not so easily found, as for 
example, the stories of unfortunate or 
handicapped lives helped to greater hap- 
piness and usefulness, adverse circum- 
stances overcome in making a home or 


earning a livelihood, difficult situ- 
ations filled on short notice, bad 
habits or diseases conquered, per- 
plexing problems in child train- 
ing solved, and the like. Things 
which will help the reader in a 
practical way or inspire with fresh 
courage and hope are especially 
welcome and are sure of a cash 
reward. No literary experience is 
required; give us the facts as sim- 
ply and plainly as you can set 
them down. 

Another vein which the compet- 
itor may profitably work is the 
humorous. Witty or humorous re- 
torts, amusing incidents involving 
emergencies, are needed. 

Remember, please, that every 
story, anecdote or letter must be 
true, from actual experience, that 
of the writer thereof or of some 
acquaintances of his or hers. 

The contest is open to everybody, 
young and old, whether subscribers 
to Goop HouseEKEEFPING or not. 

We have decided to hold the con- 
test open a month longer than orig- 
inally planned, or until the 1st of 
December, 1903. 

Address all letters and stories 
to the Emergency Editor, Goop 
HOovsEKEEPING, Springfield, \ 
Mass, A circular with full j2=A} 
particulars will be sent on ae 
application. 


The Good Housekeeping Baby 
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OUR REBUS 


Guess what advertisements in this 
issue of Goop these 
pictures stand for and fill out cou- 
pon on Page 390 in competition 
for prizes announced on that page. 
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Big Prizes, Many Answers 


In Our Rebus Contest for August— 
The October Prizes 

The answers to the August rebus 
poured in faster than the Puzzle Editor 
could open them; no month thus far 
have as many replies been received. To 
Mrs Etta Stuart Main, New Jersey, is 
awarded the $10 prize, and to Elizabeth 
H. Gallup, Connecticut, and Mrs A. 
Allen, Nebraska, each $5 worth of mer- 
chandise to be selected by the prize 
winner from any dealer, manufacturer 
or concern announcing goods in the 
August issue of Goop HousekeEEpING. 
Prizes consisting of $2 worth of mer- 
chandise, to be selected in the same way, 
are awarded to the next five, as follows: 

Mrs E. B. Symonds, Massachusetts ; 
Miss Mary McCormick, Oregon; Mrs 
James P. Murray, Michigan; Mrs B. T. 
Broome, Pennsylvania; Mrs F. W. Rog- 
ers, Long Island. The next ten wil! 
receive each $1 worth of merchandise; 
they are i} following: Mrs 8S. S. EI- 
liott, Kansas; Miss Annah L. Young, 
Mississippi; Margeret Clark, California; 
Mrs Alice M. Cory. Kentucky; L. E. 
Alward, New York; L. A. Oldershaw, 
Connecticut; Mrs laude McCarty, 
Towa; Mrs C. De La Veizne, New York; 
Mrs M. B. De Muth, Wisconsin; Mrs H. 
E. Smith, Massachusetts. 

The answers to the rebus are as fol- 
lows: 1. Cecilian Piano Player. 2. 
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Spiro Powder. 3. Pond’s Extract. 4. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 5. La- 
blache Face Powder. 6. MHorlick’s 
Malted Milk. 

THE OCTOBER REBUS 

For the solution of the rebus pictures 
in this (October) issue we will repeat 
the liberal offer of last month: ten 
dollars in cash to the person whose 
coupon, aside from the correctness of 
solution, best answers the requirements, 
namely, promptness, neatness and the 
most interesting experiences with the 
articles pictured; five dollars’ worth of 
merchandise to the next two in order of 
merit, to be selected by the prize winners 
from any dealer, manufacturer or con- 
cern offering their goods in this issue of 
Goop HouseKEEPING; the next five will 
be awarded two dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise, each, and the next ten one 
dollar’s worth, each, making a total of 
cighteen prizes in all, to the value of 
forty dollars. 

Coupons mailed before October 4 will 
not be counted. Postmarks govern the 
decision as to promptness. Address 
Puzzle Editor. 


Forp’s after-dinner jokes, 
quips and hits, which many of us used 
to clip from the newspaper reports and 
pass around, have been gathered in a 
book, and racy reading they make, good 
fun for spare moments. Doubleday, Page 
& Co, $1.50. 


My answers : 


Name and Address 


Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 488 


[See page preceding] 


My knowledge of or experience with the articles in- 
dicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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BOOK-MANNERS 


By GELETT BURGESS 


Ir you scribble on your books, 
How disgustable it looks! 

Here a word, and there a scrawl, 
Silly pictures over all! 

Take a paper, or a slate, 

If you want to decorate! 


Copyright, 1903, by Gelett Burgess 


Another of the “Goop” drawings, following the one which appeared in our August number, A “Goop” is 
a creation of Mr Burgess, supposed to be a naughty child 
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Omar for Housewives 
By WETHERALD 


To-morrow a new Cook will come, you 


say. 
Yes, but where leaves the Cook of yes- 
terday ¢ 
And this sweet summer day that brings 
me Rose, 
Shall take Irene and Mary Jane away. 


I sometimes think that never Burns the 
Bread 

So — as when the Tea is Boiling 
ed; 

That every Cabbage plant the Garden 
wears 

Knows more than any human Cabbage 
head. 


And this new Maid who looks so fresh 
and Green, 
On whom with all my woes I fain would 


Lean; 
Ah, lean upon her Lightly, for who 
knows 
How soon She wil! get up and Quit the 
Scene ? 


Ah, my new Handmaid, fill the pan that 
clears 
To-day of unwashed dishes, stacked in 
tiers. 
To-morrow? Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself Obliged to wash them—and for 


Years! 
Whether we roll in Gold or have to 


Pinch, 
Whether the Heart Despair or merely 
Flinch, 
The window panes grow Speckier hour 
by hour, 
The — Dust is thickening inch by 
inch. 


And I remember, watching on a day, 
Where Sue at china teacups thumped 


away, 
Till with its all-obliterated edge 
One murmured, “Gently, Susan, gently 
pray !” 


A Box of Biscuits underneath the Bough. 
A Can of Beans, a bag of Salt, and thou 
Burned out and Singing in the Wil- 
derness. 
Ah, wilderness were Paradise enow! 


So when the Angel of the Muddy Drink 


Called Coffee, throws the Grounds into 


the Sink, 
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And taking her Departure leaves you 


there 
Alone to Clean Things Up, you shall not 
Shrink. 


Ah, make the Best of so-called Help, my 
friend, 
Until we too into the Dust descend. 
Take up as Work where hirelings left 
it off, 
Sans Hope, sans Help, sans Dishcloth, 
and sans End. 


Roasts 
By Pua Butter BowMAN 


Let every man his fortune carve; 
What shall I carve for you? 
A haunch of venison or a fowl, 
Or lamb, with mint sauce, too? 
Two wings for gentle ladies— 
all they lack, ’tis said. 
A chicken’s heart, with skillful art, 
For lads who will not wed. 


Prize Awarps—The first prize for an 
answer to the question “Why I like 
Goop HousekeepinG,” a five-dollar bill, 
is awarded to Mrs J. J. Garrison, and 
the second prize, a five years’ subscrip- 
tion to this magazine, to Mrs E. E. 
Marean. The magazine will be sent for 
three years to Mrs Mary S. W. Whipple 
and Margaret Falvey, and for one year 
to Mrs G. S. Havens, Mrs A. W. Chat- 
field, Mrs Charles F. Bailey, Mrs Anna 
B. Keffer and Emma F. Durrell. 


A Sunpiat in Golden Gate 
park, San Francisco, was overlooked in 
our September paragraph referring to 
the sundial at Teneriffe. Carlos A. 
Butler writes: “It was, I should say, 
about one hundred feet in diameter, the 
whole divided into sections of twenty- 
four hours, and flowers blooming day 
and night, opened promptly. I watched 
the timing of some sections about mid- 
day, and the blooms opened on time. It 
was very striking and beautiful.” 


INEXPENSIVE LaucHs—There is a 
greater number of honest, hearty laughs 
in The Real Diary of a Real Boy than 
in half a dozen of the modern comic 
operas at a dollar a seat for each one, 
and the Diary costs but a dollar. The 
author is Judge Henry A. Shute of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, and the pub- 
lishers are the Everett Press company, 
Boston. 
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Manual Training and Housework 


The principal of a well-known school 
of cookery remarked not long ago that 
the chief obstacle to success with the 
tashionable folk who thronged her classes 
was their inefficiency so far as their 
hands were concerned; their minds were 
alert and their memories retentive, but 
their hands were almost useless. This 
deplorable fact, she said, was at the bot- 
tom of the worst of their trouble with 
“help” in the kitchen. The daughters 
of the rich and well-to-do go through 
college, and supplement this mental 
discipline with training in domestic 
science, and still they are but half edu- 
cated, one-sided. They had not the 
opportunity, like their mothers, of learn- 
ing in the kitchen; the cook would not 
tolerate the nuisance. To be mistress 
of the kitchen in fact, as well as in name, 
a woman must know how to perform the 
different parts of the work herself. The 
hand of the cook or the maid, the teacher 
assures us, is more facile by far than 
that of her mistress, and yet it falls 
short, by a great deal, in realizing its 
possibilities. That it is awkward, 
clumsy, is no fault, perhaps, of its owner. 

The parent has a right to look to the 
schools, public and private, for the train- 
ing of the child’s hands. “Motor educa- 
tion”—to quote our learned friends of 
the National Educational association— 
is beginning at last to be recognized as 
more important than the cramming of 
the brain with facts which cannot be 
retained. Real training of the hand, to’ 
enable it to perform its share of the 
world’s work, is coming slowly to the 
front as an integral part of elementary 
education. It began with “manual 
training,” a sort of trade apprentice- 
ship for boys of high school age; then 
came a glimmering consciousness that 
the hand grows and matures with the 
brain, and should be educated along 
with it. Marvelous are the possibilities 
of the child hand when shaped and 
trained in company with the maturing 
mind. And what has sex to do with 
the matter, anyhow? Why “manual 


training” or motor education for boys 
more than for girls? 

At the last meeting of the National 
Educational association the nearest ap- 
proach to a proper recognition of the 
hand as an essential and co-ordinate part 
of the working human machine came 
from the director of manual training in 
New York city, Dr Haney, and a lady 
teacher in the University of Chicago. 
“Increased knowledge of the child’s phy- 
siological and mental development,” said 
Dr Haney, “has taught us that motor 
and mental sides must develop together, 
that constructive agencies are the 
natural forms through which he grows, 
and that through constructive training 
he gains consciousness of his environ- 
ment and learns the significance of his 
social relationships. This change of 
ideas has markedly affected the curricu- 
lum and has placed motor training 
as an essential element in general 
education.” 

Amen! Now let us see if educators 
as a class are all to grasp this great fact. 
Let’s have the costly buildings and ap- 
paratus for manual training maintained 
for a few pupils of high school age, 
shared with the little ones of both sexes, 
all the way down to the kindergarten! 
Liberty Tadd is the one great educator 
who has developed simple, inexpensive 
and efficient means for this phase of 
education. Enough of the unnecessary 
can be lopped off from any curriculum 
to admit the Tadd methods. And let’s 
have the simpler processes of domestic 
science included, also. 


The Simple Life 


We have heard recently of a family 
of large means and the highest culture 
who wearied of the growing extrava- 
gance of domestic life in a great city, 
and the artificiality of its social stand- 
ards, and betook themselves to a little 
rural city which is noted for its intel- 
lectual life. Here among the moun- 
tains and lakes the husband and father 
realizes the cherished ambition of pub- 
lishing a periodical, which is recognized 
at home and abroad for its ability, and 
here the wife and daughters give free 
and joyous expression to their tastes, 
whether in writing, gardening, wood- 
eraft or the cultivation of the social 
graces. The family are happier for the 
change, one and all, and the world is 
the richer. A woman in New York, who 
in her revolt against luxuries, represents 
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a growing number of thoughtful per- 
sons among the rich and well-to-do, was 
heard not long since to express an ear- 
nest longing for the arrival of the next 
financial panic and period of business 
depression, that a summary halt might 
be called to extravagance and high 
living. She is weary and_heart-sick. 

Examples like these are without the 
vitiating acid of sour grapes; they 
give us glimpses of sanity and sound- 
ness where there is much that is artifi- 
cial and disgusting. To some it is 
given, we may add, to know or to feel 
the worthlessness of riches without the 
possession. of them. 

The love of luxury has stolen upon 
us all unawares. The luxuries of one 
generation are the necessities of the 
next. Isn’t it time to brush the gather- 
ing dust from the portraits of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, gaze 
into their sturdy faces, and take our 
bearings? If we are not “soft”—as the 
athletes say—beyond hardening, we can 
do something to impart fiber and back- 
bone to the rising generation. 


A New World 


With the reopening of schools and 
colleges, attention is again universally 
directed toward education. The underly- 
ing importance of education, in its broad- 
est sense, is best emphasized by this state- 
ment: 

In the brief span of two generations, 
the race can be freed from most of the 
evils that now beset it, provided every 
child is properly developed, that is, so 
born, so brought up, so trained, so devel- 
oped physically, mentally, manually, eth- 
ically, as to become a normal being free 
from the vices and weaknesses now so 
prevalent. 

What is done to improve the status of 
deficient adults is but a makeshift. By 
all means let that good work go on and 
be improved, yet it is a scientific fact that 
relatively slight progress has ever been 
made in reforming the character or hab- 
its of adults. 

But the children can be molded and 
developed almost at will, up to a certain 
point. Effort and money wisely expended 
in training children are sure to yield rich 
returns. To this cause effort should be 
still more generously directed. 

In its wider aspect, therefore, educa- 
tion is the paramount duty of the state, 
and of the individual. This view in- 
volves a tremendous evolution and 
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improvement in the upbringing of chil- 
dren. For one thing it means training 
present and prospective parents in the 
nurture, development and direction of 
childhood. This fundamental education 
has heretofore been almost wholly neg- 
lected. The increasing number of schools 
of domestic science and of interest in 
child study, are suggestive of the prog- 
ress that is to come. 

The home exists mainly for the rear- 
ing and training of children. The 
broader and higher life of the household 
involves the best development of child 
life. Good housekeeping means, among 
other things, the development of happy, 
healthy children into men and women 
who will be good citizens. It is one of 
the functions of this magazine to foster 
such results, by promoting methods that 
modern science and experience are provy- 
ing to be as efficient as they are inter- 
esting and practical. 

Why not all co-operate in a grand 
movement to regenerate the world in 
two generations? An inspiring thought, 
truly. Let us transmute this thought 
into action. Suggestions to that end 
will be warmly appreciated by Goov 
HovuseKEEPING. 


Great Problems 


Certain questions of the day have such 
a vital relation to the broader and higher 
life of the household that Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING is arranging to have them dis- 
eussed by the ablest minds. These eco- 
nomie and social problems will be pre- 
sented in the most impartial and non- 
partisan manner by contributors whose 
views will always be respected by our 
readers, even if not always agreed with. 

The social relations of the white and 
black peoples of the United States will 
be a discussion of this character in 
cur November number. As the presenta- 
tion of a subject that recent events have 
forced to the very front among problems 
of great human interest, this article will 
command international attention. In- 
terest in it will be none the less because 
the author, heretofore unknown in this 
connection, is a southern woman in every 
way peculiarly qualified to present clearly 
the various phases of the problem of 
the white woman and the negro. 


Men are reading Goop HouseKEEPING, 
lots of them. More men will read it 
from now on. 
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Good HouseKeeping Toasts 


II—THE HOSTESS 
By Francis Wilson 


Here’s to the hostess who-has worried all day, 

And trembled lest everything go the wrong way. 

May the grace of contentment possess her at once, 

May her guests—and her servants—all do the right “stunts.” 


HE 
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“Tempted him with a fine Thanksgiving set-down”™ 


See“ Thanksgiving Day on ‘he Road,” Page 418 
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